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LITERATURE 





LANDOR’S “ IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS.” 
BY OWEN MEREDITH (ROBERT BULWER LYTTON). 


Pale once, in Grecian land, my spirit walk’d. 
The brown Medea gathering herbs I saw 

Under the moon at Colchia. I have talkt 

With Hector under the ne gem night, 
Listing the Achwan sentinels in awe. 

Once, with Ulysses, past the bounds of sight 

I sail’d the syren-sea. Once, seem’d to sip 
Black wine with Jason in his golden ship. 

And once I saw, reveal’d ia sleepy light 

To a mutter’d music, warm voluptuous, 

The mighty Golden Tree, while stars grew bright 
Above the gardens of King Hesperus. 

Thence, thro’ the lovely Latin climes, I came 
To praise pale Tasso singing in the shade 

At Este ; see Petrarca crown'’d, and made 
Immortal while love lasts, and Laura’s name. 
Majestic are the kingdoms of the dead! 

For here the heroic spirit walks obscur’d 

By life’s false glare ; or calumny doth spread 
Her cloud about it ; or it pines immur’d 

In penury and prison beneath the frown 

Of men who took Apollo for a clown, 

When onee, disguis’d, he tended on the herd. 
But in those Hades not a sound is stirr’d 

Thro’ the completed silence of content, 

Save of Philosophy in her own grove 
Discoursing of the Gods to listening Love ; 

Or such as heroes in a milk-white tent 

Hear, when cool flutes recall, or cymball’d chime, 
Deeds that make deathless a\l the days of Time. 
There move the mighty Poets unreprov’d, 

And the most loving are the most belov’d. 

Yet often had my steps in that long maze 

Of glory falter’d, often had my gaze 

Sunk down abasht and shaméd one by one 

From those imperial brows ’twas lift upon, 

But for thee, Landor, who wast there my guide 
My failing courage thine hath fortified. 

For Dante, sure, hath given thee his keys, 

And Petrarch’s laurel leaves drop o’er thy brow 
From his, that bows down to thee. Thou thine ease 
Takest in those dominions where, I vow, 

The heroes walk beside thee, love and own thee ; 
And whomsoe’er thou leadest among these 
(Because so long a while the Race hath known thee, 
And, knowing, known thee worthy) for thy sake 
Is welcome. Many and many a weary time 

I have labour’d vainly with rude key to break 
Our stony English, both in prose and rhyme. 
But thou with crystal dews from attic wells, 
Perfectly pure and clear, dost fill the cells 

Of language. Yet, not for these things alone, 
But—(more than all beside which thou hast done)— 
I praise thee, that in these bad ages, when 
Machines are every where in place of men, 

And the poor State’s wound up to work herself, 
Thou, scorning to be paid by such vile pelf 

As others seek, from thy high place, aloof, 
Utterest thy lonely oracles aloud, 

Fearless of all: as in this high elm roof 
Dodona’s bird, above the witless crowd. 


ee 


THE CONFESSIONS OF KATE COVENTRY. 
Conclusion. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


__‘‘ Kate,” said Lady Scapegrace, as she shut the door of her snug dress- 
ing-room, and wheeled an easy chair before the fire for my benefit— 
“ Kate, you’re a foolish girl ; it strikes me you are playing a dangerous 
game, and playing it all wrong, moreover. I can see more than you 
think. Do you know the difference between real diamonds and paste? 
Not you, you little goose! but you shall, if I can teach it you. Kate, 
ae you ever heard me talked about? Did you ever hear any good of 


I was forced to answer both questions, the former in the affirmative, the 
latter in the negative. 

7 “4 you believe I’m as bad as they give me credit for?” proceeded her 
yship. 

“No! no!” I replied, taking her hand and kissing it, for I really liked 
Lady Scapegrace. “Let them say what they will, I won't believe any- 
thing bad of you at all.” 

“TIT bave had a strange life, Kate,” said she, “and perhaps not quite 
fair play. Well, the worst is over now, at any rate. I don’t much care 
7 short the remainder may be. Kate, did you ever hear I was a mur- 

reas?” 

“No! nol” I repeated, taking her hand once more, for I was shocked 
= half-frightened ~ the expression of her countenance. “I never heard 

y say more than that you were odd i 
very much Attached to Sir Guy.” aoe 
: Lady Scapegrace shuddered. ‘I owe you a great deal, Kate Coven- 
ry,’’ she resumed, a great deal more than I can ever hope to repay. I 
consider that you once saved my life, but of that I make small account ; 
qe have done me a far greater kindness—you have interested me ; you 


ave made me fond of : 
again. The least I pth y of Ba have taught me to feel like a woman 


show you the rock on which I 
it. Kate, 
peer 
ady Scapegrace rose, walked to a small cabinet, unlocked it 
Guced a miniature, which she placed in my hands. ‘If the painter had ack 
attered him, Cousin Latimer was indeed a handsome boy. There was 
graiee on his wide, bold forehead, and resolution in his firm, well-cut 
wane ; his long dark eyes betrayed strong passions and keen intelligence 
high birth was stamped on “9 a features and chivalrous expres- 
atimer | 
said Lady Scapegrace, in low, chilling tones ; 


retura is to watch you and warn you—to 
‘ made shipwreck, and beseech you to avoid 
you've heard of my Cousin Latimer, would you like to see his 


sion of countenance. Pcor Cousin 
‘Look at that, Kate,” 











‘* the last time I saw him that was his very image. Thank God, I never 
beheld him when those kind features were cold and rigid—that white 
neck gashed by his own hand! Oh! Kate, ’tis a sad story. I have not 
mentioned it for twenty years, but it’s a relief to ¢alk of it now. Surely 
I was not altogether to blame ; surely he might have given me time ; he 
need not have been so hasty—so desperate. Listen, Kate. I was one of 
a large family of ¢> All my sisters were beautiful, all were vain of 
their charms. As I grew up, I heard nothing talked about but conquests, 
and lovers, and captivation. I thought to dazzle and enslave the oppo- 
site sex was the noblest aim of woman. Latimer was brought up with 
us; we called him ‘ cousin,’ though he-was in reality a very distant con- 
nexion. Poor boy! day by dayI could see he was growing more and 
more attached to me. Latimer always brought me the earliest roses. La- 
timer would walk miles by the side of my pony. Latimer helped me with 
my drawing, and did my commissions, and turned the leaves when I 
layed on the pianoforte, and hung over the instrament when I sang. 
o short, Latimer was my slave, body and soul; and the consequence 
was, Kate, that I cared very little for him. My sisters, to be sure, joked 
me about my conquest ; and I felt, I confess, a proper pride in onaiag a 
lover, jike the rest, but of real affection for him I had then very little ; 
and I often think, my dear, that we women seldom value devotion such 
as his till too late. I was not old enough to think seriously of mar- 
riage, but Latimer was convinced I should become his wife, and, poor 
fellow! made all his arrangements and echemes for the future under 
this idea, with a forethought scarcely to be expected from one 80 young. 
“ Well, years crept on, and I ‘ came on,’ as you young ladies call it, 
and was presented at court, and went to balls, and began to make the 
most of my time, and enjoy life after the manner of my kind. Of course, 
I was no wiser than my elders. I danced, and smiled, and flirted as I had 
seen my sisters do, and the more partners I could refuse, the better I 


‘| was pleased. One day Cousin Latimer came to me, and spoke out ho- 


nestly and explicitly. He told me of all-his hopes, his misgivings, his 
future as I had the power to make it, and his love. I was pleased and 
flattered. I felt that I liked Cousin Latimer better than any one in the 
world, but there were two things I liked even better than Cousin La- 
timer : these were power and admiration. Of the former I never could 
obtain as much as I coveted ; of the latter I determined to take my fill. 
We were that night to have a grand ball in the house, and were much 
occupied with decorating the rooms, and other preparations, such as we 
girls delighted in. I put off Latimer with half-promises and vague as- 
surances, which sent him away more in love with me thanever. I was 
to dance the first quadrille with him, It was an engagement of at least 
@ month’s standing, and he had rather wearied me by too often remind- 
ing me ofit. There was a regiment of hussars quartered in our neigh- 
bourhood, and we were well acquainted with most of these officers. The 
more 80, as one of my sisters was engaged to be married to the major, 
who, by the way, ran away from her a year afterwards. One of these 
officers, a captain in the regiment, was an especial flirt of mine ; he was 
@ good-looking agreeable man, and a beautiful waitzer. I recollect the 
night as well as if it was yesterday: the officers arriving in their uni- 
forms—my father standing behind us, proclaiming aloud his pride in his 
six handsome daughters—Cousin Latimer claiming my hand for the first 
dance, and my refusal, notwithstanding my long promise, on the plea 
that I was engaged to Captain Normanton. Poor boy! I can see his 
pained, eager face now. ‘ You do what you like with me,’ he said ; ‘ but 
you must dance the next.’ I laughed, and promised. Captain Norman- 
ton was very agreeable; he was the most dashing-looking man in the 
room, and I liked the vanity of parading him about in his uniform, and 
showing my sisters and others the power I had over Cousin Latimer. 
Once more the latter claimed my promise, and once more I threw him 
over. I glanced triumphantly at him as he watched me from a corner, 
and the more he gazed, the more J acted at him, as if | waa making vio- 
lent love tomy partner. Somehow, without looking, I saw every shade 
of Latimer’s countenance. Once or twice I had compassion, but there 
was the excitement of vanity and novelty to lure me on. For the first 
time in = life, I knew how much it was possible for men to care for us, 
and I could not resist torturing my victim to the utmost. Fool that I 
was! Cousin Latimer came up to me once more. Though annoyed and 
hurt, he mustered a good-humoured smile as he said, ‘ For the third and 
last time, will you dance with me?’ ‘ But you don’t waltz half as well 
as Captain Normanton,’ I replied ; ‘ I like Aim best ;’ and away I whirled 
again with the delighted hussar. The instant I had spoken, I felt I had 
gone too far. I would have given aries to unsay those foolish words, 
but it was too late. When I stopped, panting and breathless, after the 
dance, Cousin Latimer came quite close to me. I never saw a face so 
oy ot he was deadly Peg and there was a sweet melancholy expres- 
sion in his countenance, that contrasted strangely with the wild gleam ia 
his eye. He spoke very low, almost softly, but in a voice I had never 
heard before. He only said ‘ God forgive you, dear !—you try me too 
much.’ I never saw him again, Kate—never! When I heard what had 
happened, I was laid up for months with a brain fever ; they cut all my 
hair off ; ben gens me; they did all that skill and science could do, 
and I recovered. Would to God that I had died! I do not think m 
head has ever been quite right since. Kate! Kate! would you have suc 
feelings as mine? Should you like to live all your life haunted by one 
pale face? Would Je wish never to enjoy a strain of music, a gleam ot 
sunshine, a single, simple, natural pleasure, because of the phantom? Be 
warned, my dear, before it is too late. I tell you honestly, I never for- 
get him; I tell you, I never forgave myself. What did I care for any 
of them, except poor Alphonse? and I only liked Alphonse because he 
reminded me of the dead. Do you think I was not a reckless woman 
when I married Sir Guy? Do you think I have sot been punished and 
humiliated enough? Heaven forbid, my dear, that your fate should re- 
semble mine! Iread your feelings far more plainly than you do your- 
self. You have a kind, generous heart deeply attached to you: don’t 
be a fool, as I was; don’t throw him over for the sake of an empty- 
headed, flirting, good-for-nothing roué, who will forget you in a fortnight. 
Strong language, Kate, is it not? but think over what I have told you. 
Good night, dear. What would I give to yawn as honestly as you do, 
ain oe sleep soundly once again, as I used to sleep when 1 was a 
I took candle, and kissed Lady perqeee affectionately as I 
thanked her, and wished her “ ood-night.”’ It was already late, and my 
room was quite at the other end of the house. AsI sped along, devoutl 
trusting I should not meet any of the gentlemen on their way to bed, 
spied a figure advancing towards me from the end of a long corridor. 
It was attired in a flowing dressing-gown of crimson silk, with magnifi- 
cent Turkish slippers, and samen a hand candlestick much off the per- 
pemy pe' as it swayed up the passage in a somewhat devious course. 
Vhen it caught sight of me 1 extended both its arms, regardless of the 
melted wax with which such a manceuvre bedaubed the wall, and prepared, 
with many endearing and complimentary expressions to bar my further 
progress. The figure was no less a person than Sir Guy, half tipsy, pro- 
ing from his dressing-room to bed. What to do, I knew not. I 
shuddered at the idea of meeting the baronet at such an hour, and in so 
excited a state. I loathed and hated him at all times, and I quite trem- 





bled now to face his odious compliments and impertinent double-enten 
dres. My bunting experience, however, bad given me a quick eye to see 
my way out of a difficulty, and espying a green-baize door on my right, 
I rushed through it, and down a flight of stone steps that led I knew not 
where. Giving a view holloa that must have startled every light sleeper 
in the house, Sir Guy followed close in my wake, dropping the silver 
candlestick with a most alarming clatter. I saw I had not the speed of 
him to any great extent, so I dodged into the first empty room I came 
to, and, blowing out my light, resolved to lie there perdue till my pur 
suer had over-run the scent. The manceavre answered admirably so far. 
I heard the enemy swearing volubly as he blundered along the passage, 
thinking I was still before , and I now prepared to my way 
back in the dark to my own room. Bat I had not escaped yet. To my 
infinite dismay, I heard the voices of gentlemen wishiog each other the 
usual “ good night, old fellow,” and proceeding along the passage 
from the direction of the smoking room. Horror of horrors! a ifght 
proached the door of the very room in which I had taken refuge ‘Ta 
another second he would enter—the man would find me in his room. He 
stopped a moment on the threshold to fire a parting jest at his compa 
nions, and the fight from his candle showed me my only chance. A co 
vered shower bath stood in the corner of the apartment, and into that 
shower-bath I jumped, closing the curtains all round me, but, as. may 
be easily believed, taking very particular care not to pull the string. 
Scarcely was I fairly ensconced, before Frank Lovell made his eppear- 
ance, and I saw at once, through a hole in the curtains, that he was the 
lawful oceupier and possessor of the apartment. Here was a predicament 
indeed! If the emergency had not been so @ te, I must have 
fainted. ‘“ Good gracious,’ I thought, “if he should lock the door.” 

Frank, however, seemed to have no such intention ; I believe this isa 
precaution gentlemen seldom adopt. On the contrary, he eeded to 
make himself thoroughly at home. Lighting his candles, leisurely 
divested himself of his coat, waistcoat, and neckeloth, enfolded his 
in a large loose dressing-gown, leaned his head on both hands, wal gave 
a deep sigh. Apparently much relieved by this process, he took up his 
hair-brushes, aad after a good refreshing turn at his locks and whiskers, 
and a muttered compliment to his own reflection in the glass, that soun 
very like “ You fool!” he unlocked a small writing-desk, and producing 
from it a little bundle of letters tied up with pink ribbon, selected them 
one by one, and read them over from beginning to end, kissing each with 
devout fervour as he replaced it carefully in its envelope. I would have 
given a great deal to know who ~— were from; their perusal seemed to 
afford him miugled satisfaction annoyance ; but sighed heavily 
again, and I saw he had a long lock of hair in his fingers, which he gazed 
at till the tears stood in his eyes, He kissed it, the traitor! and fondled 
it, and spoke to it, and clasped it to his heart (men are just as great fools 
as we are). Whose could it be? not mine, certainly, for I never gave 
him such a thing ; Miss Molasses’? no ; hers was black, and rather coarse, 
this was a silky chesnut. Could it have belonged to Mrs. Lumley? hers 
was very much the colour, and I[ often thought Frank rather épris with 
her. Nonsense! that lively lady had not an atom of sentiment in her 
composition, she would just as soon have thought of working him a coun- 
terpane! I was so interested in my discoveries, that I forgot al ther - 
my own critical position, the impracticability of escape till F had 
gone to sleep, the chance of arousing him as I went out, or, more alarm- 
ing still, the awful possibility of his lying awake all night. When morn- 
ing dawned, concealment could no longer be preserved, and what to do 
then? I meditated a bold stroke. To rush from my hiding-place, blow 
out both the candles before my host had recovered his surprise, and then 
run for it. Thrice was I on the eve of this perilous enterprise. Thrice 
my courage failed me at the critical moment. The fourth time I think I 
should have gone, when a kaock at the door arrested my attention, and 
Frank’s “ Come in,’’ welcomed a visitor whose voice I well knew to be 
that of Cousin John, The plot began to thicken. It was impossible to 
get away now. 

“ Lovell,” said John, in an unusually grave voice, “I told you that I 
wanted to speak a word with you, and this is the only time I can make 
sure of finding you alone.”’ 

Frank was busy huddling his treasures back into the writing-case. 

“ Drive on, old fellow,” said he, “ there’s lots of time; it’s not two 
o’clock yet.” 

“ Lovell,” proceeded John, “ you are an old friend of mine, and I have 
a great regard for you, but I have a duty to perform, and I must go 
through with it. Point blank, on your honour as a gentleman, I ask you, 
are you or are you not cngaged to be married to Miss Molasses ?”’ 

Frank coloured, hesitated, looked confused, and then got angry. 

“No intimacy can give you a right to ask such a question,” he re- 
plied, talking very fast and excitedly ; “ you take an unwarrantable li- 
berty, both with her and me. Who told you I was going to be mar- 
en at all? or what business is it of yours whether fob married or 
not?’ 

John began to get heated, too, but he looked very determined. 

“I am sorry you should take it thus,” he replied, “for you force me 
to come at once to the point. As the nearest relation and natural guar- 
dian of my cousin, Miss Coventry, I must ask you your intention with re- 
gard to that young lady. Ihave often remarked you paid ber great at- 
tention, but it was not till to-day that I heard your name coupled with 
hers, and a doubt expressed as to which of the ladies I have mentioned 
you meant to honour with your preference. I don’t want to quarrel with 
you, Frank,” added John, softening, “I don’t want to mistrust your 
good feelings or your honour. Perhaps you don’t know her as well as I 
do; perhaps you can’t appreciate her value like me. Many men would 
give away their lives for her, would think no sacrifice too dear at which 
to purchase her regard. Believe me, Frank, she’s worth anything ; if you 
have proposed to her, as I have reason to think you must have done, con- 
fide in me ; I will smoothe all difficulties ; I will arrange everything for 
you both. God knows, I love her better than anything on earth ; but 
her happiness is my first consideration, and if she likes you, Frank, she 
shall marry you.” 

Captain Lovell seemed to be of a different opinion. He bit his lip, 
looking angry and anaoyed. 

“You go too fast, Mr. Jones,” he replied very stiffly; “I have never 
given the young lady you mention an opportunity of either accepting or 
refusing me. If ever / am fool enough to marry, I shall take the liberty 
of selecting my own wife, without consulting your taste; and I reall 
cannot undertake to wed every lively young iady that condescends to 
flirt with me, merely pour passer le temps.” 

John’s face grew dark with anger. How noble he looked as he squared 
his fine figure and reared his gallant head, standing erect béfore his 
oo scanning him from top to toe. He was very quiet, too; he 
only said— . 

“ Captain Lovell, I claim a brother's right to protect Miss Coventry’s 
reputation, and as a brother I demand reparation for the wrong you have 
done her; need I say any more ?”’ 

“ Not another syllable,” replied Frank Lovell, carelessly. ‘“ Whenever 
you like, only the sooner the better. Popham always acts for me on these 





occasions ; he don’t go away till to-morrow afternoon, so I refer you 
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to him. 
night.” 

Cousin Joba took up his candle, and retired. Never in | life had I 
been in such a position as this. That there would be a duel, I had not 
the slightest shadow of doubt—and all for my sake. That my gallant, 
generous, true-hearted cousin should have behaved so nobly, 80 uneel- 
fishly, did not surprise me, but that be should be sacrificed to his devoted 
fidelity—I could not bear to think of it fora moment! How I loved him 
now! How I wondered that I could ever have compared the two for an 
instant. How I resolved to make him full ameads, and, come what might, 

to frustrate this projected duel. But what could I do? In the first place, 
how was I to get out of the room? My situation was so em ng, 
and at the same time so ridiculous, that I could with difficulty resist a 
hysterical inclination to laugh. Here I was, at all events, @ close pri- 
soner til] Captain Lovell should go to bed, and he seemed to have no 
of that rational proceeding, though it was now past three o’clock. He 
walked about the room, whistling softly. Once he came so near my 
hiding-place that I felt his breath on my cheek. “ Good heavens,” thought 
I, “if he should take it into his head to have a shower-bath now to brace 
his nerves!” At last he walked to a drawer, selected a cigar, lit it, and 
throwing open the window, proceeded deliberately to get out. I almost 
hoped he would break his neck! but I conclude there was a ledge or bal- 
cony of some sort to sustain him, and that he was accustomed to a nightly 
cigar in that tion. Here was a chance not to be lost! I bolted out 
the shower-bath ; I pop the extinguisher on one candle, and blew 
the other out at the same instant. I heard the smoker’s exclamation of 
astonishment, but heeded it not. Irushed through the door. I flew along 
the dark passages, breathless and trembling; at last I reached my own 
room, mere by instinct, I believe, than any other faculty, and having 
locked the door, and struck a light, sat me down, in a state of immense 
confusion and bewilderment, to think what I should do next. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

Who was there to whom I could apply? Sir Guy, of course, was out 
of the question. Then, io an affair of such delicacy, I could not consult 
@ young man ; besides, these boys, I fancy, are always for fighting, right 
or wrong. A woman was vo use, or I should have gone straight back to 
Lady Scapegrace. I pondered matters over and over again. I thought 
of every horror in the way of dueling I had ever heard of. My own 
uncle was shot dead by a Frenchman, when attached to the army of oc- 
eupation at Cambrai. It was a romantic story, and I bad often heard the 
particulars from my godfather, General Grape, who officiated as his 


I’m getting sleepy now, Mr. Jones. I wish you a good 


My uncle was a handsome, chivalrous youth, deeply attached to a 
countrywoman of his own, whose picture he wore constantly next his 
heart. Such a man was not likely to become compromised with another 
lady. It bappened, however, that my uncle was quartered io the vicin- 
ity of a chateau belonging to a retired general of the Grand Army, who 
hated an Englishman as a matter of taste, and a British officer as a mat- 
ter of duty. The French general had a charming daughter, and Rosalie, 
besides being belle comme /e jour, waa likewise what her acquaintance 
called tant soi peu coquette. So she made love to my uncle on every 
available opportunity, and of course, because he didn’t care for her two 
pins, set her faithless heart upon him, as a woman will. To make things 
simpler, she was herself eogaged to a young marquis in the neighbour- 
hood. Well, my uncle, like a sensible man, did bis best to keep clear of 
the whole thing, but he could not avoid meetiag Rosalie occasionally in 
his walks, nor could he absolutely refuse to make her acquaintance, or 
refrain from perusing the letters she wrote to him, or, fiaally, prevent 
that forward young person from falling into his arms, and bursting into 
tears, with her head on his shoulder. The moment was, however, ill-cho- 
sen for so dramatic a scene, inasmuch as it occurred under the very noses 
of her father and her fiancé, both of whom, unknown to the fair wander- 
er, had followed Rosalie, on purpose to find out where it was she walked 
day after day so perseveringly. My uncle had very! recovered his 

ise at the first demonstration, ere he was staggered by the second— 

“ Malheureuse /” exclaimed the father; “ Perfide /”’ groaned the lever. 
“ Traitre /” shouted the marquis ; “ Lache /” growled the general. My 
uncle turned from one to the other, completely at a nonplus, Rosalie in 
the meantime clioging to his breast, and imploring him impassionately 
to save her! My uncle’s waistcoat came undone—his real mistress’s mi- 
niature dropped out ; the sight added fuel to the fire of the belligerents. 
Nothing would satisfy them but his blood. In vain he protested, in vain 
he swore, in extremely bad French, that he had no penchant for Rosalie, 
had never made love to her in his life ; in fact, rather disliked her than 
otherwise. The Frenchmen sacréed, and famed, and stormed at bim, and 
bim, till my uncle lost all patience, shook himself clear of Rosa- 

, who fell, fainting, to the ground, knocked each of his adversaries 
down io turn, and walked home to his quarters, very much disgusted 
with the world in general, and the wilfulaees of French young ladies in 

lar. Of course, he knew perfectly well it was not to end here. 

e sent for Grape, then a brother subaltern, and placed his honour in 
that officer’s hands. No message came for two days, that interval having 
elapsed in consequence of a deadly quarrel between the marquis and the 
general as to who should take the thing up first. Grape firmly believes 
they decided the matter with small swords ; another version is, that the 
played piquet for eight-and-forty hours to settle it—the best out of so 
mauy games. Be this how it may, the general appeared as the ostensi- 
ble champion, and the marquis officiated as his émoin. Grape, as my 
uncle’s second, chose pistols for the weapons, and selected a retired piece 
of ground in a large garden, near the chateau, as the liste. I give the 
conclusion in his owa words : 

“ Horsingham was as cool as a cucumber, the only thing that seemed 
to annoy him was a possibility that the cause of his rencontre might be 
misrepresented to her he loved at home. 

“«Pell her I was faitbfal to the last,’ he said to me, as he equeezed 
my hand juet before J put himup. ‘ Tell her, if I fall, that I never loved 
another ; that my heart is pure and spotless as that white rose which I 
will wear upon it for her sake.’ 

“ While he spoke, he plucked a white rose from a neighbouring bush, 
wd inspite of my remonstrance, fixed it in the breast of his close- fitting 

coat. 

“*What are you about, Charlie?’ I urged. ‘This is no time for ro- 
mance ; don’t you know all these cursed Frenchmen are dead shots. You 
might as well chalk out a bull’s-eye over the pit of your stomach !’ 

“ He was a romantic, foolish fellow. I can see him now, drawing him- 
relf up, and looking like a knight of the olden time, with his brightening 
eye, and his smooth, uoruffied forehead. 

“¢ Give her the white rose,’ he only said. ‘She'll keep it when it’s 
withered, perhaps. And tell her—I never wavered—never for an hour!’ 

“] knew too well how it would be. From the instant he came on the 

d the old general never took his eye off his man. What an eye it 
was! cold and grey leaden; half shut, like that of some wild animal, 
with a pupil that contracted visibly while I watched it. I knew my friend 
had no chance. IdidallI could. As I had the privilege of placing the 
men, I stationed our adversary where he would have to look over his 
shoulder to see my signal, whilst my friend’s face was turned towards 
me. They were to fire when I dropped my hat. I dropped it with a 
flourish, Alas! all was of nogse. The general shot him right through 
the heart. I knew he would, and the bullet cut the stalk of the rose in 
two ; smashed the lower part of the miniature, leaving only the face un- 
touched, and poor Charlie Horsingham never spoke again. As we lifted 
him, and unbuttoned bis waistcoat, the two Frenchmen gazed at the mi- 
niature with looks of anger ani curiosity. Great was their astonishment 
to behold the portrait of another than Rosalie. The younger man was 
much affeeted ; he groaned aloud, and covered his face with his hands. 
Not so the old general ; ‘ Tenez,’ eaid he, wiping the barrel of his weapon 
on his glove—'‘c’est dommage ! je ne contais pas 1d dessus mais, que 
veulez-vous? Pestle! ce ne’st qu’un Anglais de moins. ” 

This is the carelessness with which meu think and talk of human life ; 
and here was my cousin about to go through the fearful ordeal, perhaps 
to be sho’ dead like poor Charles Horsingham. The more I thought of 
it, the more resolutely I determined to prevent it. I had never taken off 
my dinoer dress—my candles were nearly burut down—the clock struck 
five—in two hours it would be daylight. All at once a bright thought 
struck me. I would rouse good old Mr. Lumley. He was clever, sensible and 
Pes ; he was likewise a man of honour and a gentleman. With all 
his infirmities, I bad seen him show energy enough when he could do an 
good. I would go to him at once ; and I left my room with the resolu- 
tion that I, for one, would move heaven and earth ere a hair of Cousin 
John’s precious head should be imperilled on my account. 

I lit my candle, and tripped once more along the silent passages. | 
kaew where Mrs. Lumley slept, and soon reached the door of her room ; 
audible snoree, baes and treble, attested, if not the good consciences, at 
least the sound digestions, of the inmates. I tapped loudly : no answer. 
Again I knocked till my knuckles smarted. A sleepy “ come in,” was 
the reply to my eammoue. They probably thought it was the housemaid 
arrived to open the shutters. It was no time for false delicacy or diffi- 


y | a certain quant 


dence, and I walked boldly into the apartment. By the light of the night 
lamp I beheld the happy pair. Of course, Iam not going to describe the 
lady’s dress, but all I can say is, that if ever I am prevailed on to mar- 
ry, and euch a catastrophe is by no means impossible, I shall not permit 
my husband to disfigure himself at any hour by adopting such a costume 
as that of dear, good old Mr. Lumley. A white cotton nightcap, coming 
well over the ears, and tied under the throat with tape to match, sur- 
mounted bya high donnet-rouge like an extinguisher, the entire head- 
dress being farther secured by a broad biack ri would make Plato 
himself look ridiculous ; and a sleepy old face, with a small turn-up 
nose, and a rough, stubby chia of unshaven grey, does not add to the 
beauty or the ai nity of such a recumbent subject. However, what I 
wanted was Mr. Lumley, and Mr. Lumley I was forced to take as I 


could get him. 

“ What's o’clock ?”’ he murmured, drowsily. ‘“ Come again to light the 
fire in half-an-bour.”’ , 

“ Why, it’s Kate!” exclaimed his better half, rousing up, bright and 
warm, in a moment, like a child. “Goodness, Kate, what are you doing 
here? 

“ Miss Coventry !’’ ejaculated ber husband. “What is it? A perfect 
specimen of the common h , I'll lay my life. What an ener- 
getic girl !—found it on her pillow, and lost not a moment in bringing it 
here. 1’m eternally obliged to you. Where is it?—mind you don’t injure 
the legs !—Pray don’t stick a through the back !’”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Lumley,” I sobbed out, “it’s worse than a epider. Get up, 
lease ; there’s going to be a duel, and I want you to stop it. Captaln 

vell and ted mm Aedl-aded- 

I fairly broke down here, and burst into tears, but the kind old man 
underatood me in an instant. 

“ mera my dear,” he shouted, “‘ get me up directly—there’s not a 
moment to lose. Oh, these boys! these boys! young blood and absence 
of brains! If they would bat devote their energies to science—don’t dis- 
pe Qgenes lf, my dear ; I’ll manage it all. Where does Captain Lovell 
slee 

“First deor on the aw when you get down the steps in the Bachelors’ 
wing,” I replied, unhesitatingly, much to the surprise of Mrs. Lumley. 
She would have known, too, if she had been shut up there for a couple of 
hours in a shower-bath. 

“Til go to him as soon as I’m dressed,” promised Mr, Lumley. “1 
pledge you my honour he sha’o’t fight till I give him leave. Go to bed, 
my dear, and leave everything in my hands. Don’t cry, there’s a good 
girl. By the way, the housemaids here are so infernally officious—you 
— — a good specimen of the common house-spider anywhere about, 

ave you 

I assured the kind-hearted old naturalist I had not, and as he was 
already half out of bed, I took my departure, and sought my own 
couch, not to sleep, Heaven knows, but to toss, and turo, and tum- 
ble, and see horrid visions, walking as I was, and think of everything 
dreadful that might happen to my cousin, and confess to my own heart 
how I loved him now, and hated myself for having treated him as I 
had, and revel, as it were, in self-reproach and self-torture. It was 
broad daylight ere I fell into a sort of fitful doze, so out-wearied and 
over-excited was I, both in body and mind. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

It is very disagreeable to face a large party with anything on your 
mind that you cannot help thinking must be known, or at least sus- 
pected, ‘y your associates. When I came down to breakfast, after a 
hasty and uncomfortable toilette, and found the greater portion of the 
guests assembled at that gossiping meal, I could not help fancying that 
every listless dandy and affected fine lady present was acquainted with 
my proceedings dering the last twelve hours, and was laughing in his or 
her sleeve perce a A I cast a rapid and frightened glance round the 
table, and to my infinite relief beheld Cousin John eatiog his egg as com- 
posedly as possible, whilst a reassuring smile and pleasant “ Good morn- 
ing” from Mr. Lumley gave me to understand that his mediation had 
averted all fatal proceedings. The other guests ate and drank, and 
laughed and chattered much as usual, but still I could not help remark- 
ing on the face of each of them a subdued expression of intelligence, as 
though in possession of some charming bit of news or delightful morsel 
of scandal. Lady Scapegrace was the first to put me on a footing of 
equality with the rest. 

‘“ We have lost some of our party, Kate,” said she, as she handed me m 
tea. ‘I confess I suspected it last year, in London. She is a most ami- 
able girl, and will have a large fortune.’ 

I looked at her ladyship as if I was dreaming. 

* You needn’t be so surprised, Kate,” said she, laughing at my 
— , bewilderment ; “don’t you miss anybody? Look round the 
table. 

Sure enough the Molasses party were absent, and there was no Frank 
Lovell. Then it was true, after all! He had sold himself to that lacka- 
daisical young lady, and kad been making a fool of me, Kate Coventry, 
the whole time. How angry I ought to have been! I was surprised to 
find I was not. On the contrary, my first feelings was one of inexpressi- 
ble relief, as I thought there was now no earthly obstacle between myself 


Y | and that kind face on the other side of the breakfast table, though too 


soon a horrid tide of doubts and fears surged up, as I reflected on my 
own unworthiness and caprice. How I had undervalued that noble, gen- 
erous character! How often I had wounded and annoyed him in sheer 
carelessness or petulance, and thought little of inflicting om him days of 
pain to afford myself the short and doubtful amusement of an hour’s flir- 
tation and folly! What if he should cast me off, now? What if he had 
obtained an insight into my character, which had cured him entirely of 
any regard he might previously have entertained for me? What if I 
should fiad that I had all my life been neglecting the gem which I was 
too ignorant to appreciate, and now when I knew its real value, and 
would give my life for it, it was beyond my grasp? At all events, I would 
never forget him. Come what might now, I would never care for another. 
I felt quite glad Frank Lovell was 3s good as married and out of the way. 
The instant I had swallowed my breakfast, I put my bonnet on and 
rashed into the garden, for I felt as if fresh air was indispensable to my 
very existeace. The first person I met amongst the flower-beds was dear 
old Mr. Lumley. He had hobbled out on his cratches purposely to give 
me an interview. I thanked him as if he had been my father, for all his 
at he talked to me gently and considerately, as a parent would 
to a child. 

“IT promised you, my dear, that they should not fight, and I think I 
have kept my word. Your cousin, Miss Coventry, is a noble fellow,” 
said the old man, his benevolent features kindling into admiration ; “ but 
I had more difficulty with him than his antagonist. He would not be 
satisfied till Captain Lovell bad assured him, on his honour, that you had 
yourself declined his advances in a maoner which admitted of no miscon- 
struction, and that then, and not till then, he considered himself free. 
You were right, my dear—I am an old man, and I take a great interest 
in you, so do not think me impertinent—you were right to have nothing 
to say to a roué and a gambler. I was not always the old cripple you 
are so forbearing with now. I lived in the world once, and saw a good 
deal of lifeand men. My experience has convinced me that selfishness 
is the bane of the generality of mankind, but that nowhere is it so tho- 
roughly developed as in those who live, what le call, “by their 
wits,”’ and enjoy all the Juxuries and pleasures of life 7 dint of imposing 
on the world. I consider Frank Lovell, though we all vote him such a 
good fellow, ove cf that class; and I do not think he would have made a 
good husband to my young friend, Mies Coventry. Your cousin, my 
dear, is a character of another stamp altogether ; and if, as I hear every- 
body say, he is really to be married to that Welsh girl, I think you 
will agree with me that she has got a prize such as falls to the lot of 
few. 

Mr. Lumley was by this time out of breath, but I could not have an- 
swered him, to save my life. Like one of his own favourite house-spi- 
ders, I had been unconsciously spinning a web of Wp eelf-delasion, 
and here came the ruthless housemaid and swept itallaway. How blind 
I must have been not to see it long ago. Jobn might be very fond of 
pheasant-shooting, and I believe, when the game is plentiful, and the 
thing well managed, that sport is fascinating enough ; but people don’t 
travel night and day into such a country as Wales, where there are no 
railroads, — for the purpose of standing in a ride and knocking over 

" of half-tame fowls. No, no; I ought to have seen it 
long ago; I bad lost him now, and now I knew his value when it was too 
late. 

Too late !—the knell that tolis over half the hopes and half the visions 
of life. Too late! the one bitter drop that poisons the whole cup of suc- 
cese. Too late! the golden fruit has long hung temptingly just above 
your grasp; you have laboured, and striven, and persevered, and you 
seize it at last and press it to your thirsty lips. Dust and ashes are your 
reward ; the fruit ie still the same, bat it is too late; your desire for it 
is gone, or your power of enjoying it has failed you at the very moment 





of fruition ; all that remains to you is the keen pang of disappointment, 


= 
or, worse still, the deadening apathy of disgust. I might have made John 
my slave a few short weeks ago, and now—it was too provoking, and for 
that Welsh girl, too! How I hated everything Welsh ; not Ancient Pigs- 
tol eating his enforced leek with its accompanying sauce, could have en- 
tertained a greater aversion for the Principality, than I did at that mo- 
ment. 

Presently we were joined by Lady Scapegrace. She, too, had got some- 
thing pleasant to say to me. 

“T told you so, Kate,” she observed, taking my arm, and leading me 
down one of those secluded walks, “I told youso, allalong. Your friend, 
Captain Lovell, proposed to Miss Molasses yesterday. Don’t blame him 
too much, Kate; if he’s not married within three weeks, he’ll be in the 
Bench—never mind how I know, but I do know. I think he has behaved 
infamously to you, I confess ; but take comfort, my dear, you are not the 
first by a good maay.”’ 

I put it to my impartial reader whether such a remark, though made 
with the kindest intentions was not enough to drive any woman mad 
with spite. I broke away from Lady Scapegrace and rushed back into 
the house. We were to leave Scamperley that day by the afternoon 
train. Gertrude was already packing my things, but I was obliged to go 
to the drawing-room for some work I had left there, and in the drawing- 
room I found a whole bevy of ladies assembled over their different occu- 
pations. Women never spare each other, and I had to go through the or- 
deal, administered ruthlessly, and with a refinement of cruelty known 
only to ourselves. Even Mire. Lumley, my own familiar friend, had no 
mercy. 
> We ought to congratulate you, I conclude, Miss Coventry,’’ said 
one. 
“ He’s a relation of yours, is he not ?’’ inquired another. 

<n a very great friend,” laughed Mrs. Lumley, shaking her 
curls. 

“It’s a great marriage for him,” some one else went on to say ; “ far 
better than he deserves. Poor thing! he’ll lead her a sad life: he’sa 
shocking flirt !” 

Now, if there is one thing to my mind more contemptible than another, 
it is that male impostor whom ladies so charitably designate by the mild 
term, “a flirt.” It is all fair for us to have our little harmless vanities 
and weaknesses. We are shamefully debarred from the nobler pursuits 
and avocations of life, so we may be excused for passing the time in such 
trivial mangsuvres as we can invent to excite the envy of our own, and 
triumph over the pride of the opposite, sex. But that a man should lower 
himself to act the part of a slave, that he should pretend the humiliation 
of being “ tied to an apron-string,” and volantarily be a fool, without 
being an honest one—it is too degrading! Such a despicable being does 
us an infinity of harm ; he encourages us to display all the worst points 
of the female character—he cheats us of our due amount of homage from 
many @ noble heart, and perhaps robs us of our own dignity and self-res- 
pect. Yet, such is the creature we encourage in our blind vanity, and 
whilst we vote him “so ploasant and agreeable,” temper our commenda- 
tion with the mild remonstrance, “ though I’m afraid he’s rather a flirt !” 
I saw the drawing-room on that morning was no place for me, so I folded 
my work, and curbing my tongue, which I own had a strong inclination 
to take its part in the war of words, I sought my owa room, and found 
there, in addition to the litterand discomfort inseparable from the process 
of packing, a letter just arrived by the post. It was in Cousin Amelia’s 
hand, and bore the Dangerfield post mark. ‘“ What now?” I thought, 
dreading to open it lest it might contain some fresh object of annoyance, 
some further inquiries or remarks calculated to irritate my already over- 
driven temper out of due bounds. 

“Cousin Amelia never writes to me unless she has something unplea- 
sant to say,” was my mental observation, “ and a very little more would 
fill the cup to overflowing. Whatever happens, I am determined not to 
cry—rather than to face all those ladies with red eyes, when I go to wish 
Lady Scapegrace ‘ good-bye,’ I wouid forego the pleasure of ever receiv- 
ing a letter or hearing a bit of news again!” 

So I popped Cousin Amelia’s epistle into my deek without breaking the 
seal, and put on my bonnet at once, that I might be ready to start and 
not keep Cousin John waiting. 

The leave-taking was got over more easily thanI expected. People 
generally hustle one off in as great a hurry as the decencies of society 
will admit of, in order to shorten as much as possible the unavoidable 
géne of parting. Sir Gay, staunch to his colours, was to drive me back 
on the detested drag, but his great face fell several inches when I ex- 
pressed my determination to perform the journey this time inside. 

“ ve bitted the team on purpose for you, Miss Kate,” he exclaimed, 
with one of his usual oaths, “ and now you throw me over at the last mo- 
ment. Too bad ; by all that’s disappointing, it’s too bad! Come now, 
think better of it, put on my box-coat, and catch hold of ’em, there’s a 
good girl.” 

“ Inside, or not at all, Sir Guy,’’ was my answer, and I can be pretty 
determined, too, when I choose. 

“Then perhaps your maid would like to come on the box,’’ urged the 
baronet, who seemed to have set his heart on the enjoyment of some fe- 
male society. 

‘“‘ Gertrude goes with me,” I replied stoutly, for I thought Cousin Jobn 
looked pleased, and Sir Gay was at a nonplus. 

“ Awlully high temper,” he muttered, as he took his reins and placed 
his foot on the roller-bolt ; “I like ’em saucy, I own, but this girl’s a re- 
gular vixen!’ 

Sir Guy was very much put out, and vented his annoyance on his off- 
wheeler, “‘ double-thonging” that unfortunate animal most uomercifully 
the whole way to the station. He bade me farewell with a coldness and 
almost sulkiness quite foreign to his usual demeanour, and infinitely 
pleasanter to my feelings. Besides, I saw plainly that the more I fell in 
the baronet’s good opinion, the higher I rose in that of my chapceron, and 
by the time John and I were fairly settled in a coupé, my cousin had got | 
back to his old frank, cordial manner, and I took courage to break the 
seal of Cousin Amelia’s letter, and peruse that interesting document, re- 
gardless of all the sarcasms and inuendos it might contain. 

What a jumble of incongruities it was! Loug stories about the wea- 
ther, and the garden, and the farm, and all sorts of things which, no one 
knew better than I did, had no interest for my correspondent whatever. 
Iremarked, however, throughout the whole composition, that ‘* mamma’s’ 
sentiments and regulations were treated with an unusual degree of con- 
tempt, and the writer’s own opinions asserted with a boldness and free- 
dom I had never before observed in my straight-laced, hypocritical cou- 
sin. Mr. Haycock’s name, too, was very frequently brought on the ta- 
pis—he seemed to have breakfasted with them, lunched with them, dined 
with them, walked, driven, played billiards with them, and, in short, to 
have taken up his residence almost entirely at Dangerfield. The post- 
script explained it all, and the postscript I gave verbatim, as I read it 
aloud to Cousin John whilst we were whizzing along at the rate of forty 
miles an hour. ‘ 

“ P.S.—I am sure my dear Kate will give me joy. You cannot have 
forgotten a certain person calling this autumn at Dangerfield for a certain 
purpose, in which he did not seem clearly to know his own mind. Every- 
thing is now explained. My dear Herod (is it not a pretty Christian 
name?), my dear Herod is all that I can wish, and assures me that all 
along it was intended forme. The happy day is not yet fixed, but my 
dearest Kate may rest assured that I will not fail to give her the earliest 
intelligence on the first opportunity. Tell Mr. Jones I shall be married 
before him, after ali.” 

The last sentence escaped my lips without my meaning it. Had I not 
come upon it unexpectedly, I think I should have kept itto myself. 
John blushed, and looked hurt. For a few minutes there was a dis 
agreeable silence, which we both felt awkward. He was the first to 
break it. 

“ Kate,” said he, “ do you think I shall be married before Miss Hor- 
singham.”’ 

“ How can I tell? I replied looking steadfastly out of the window 
whilst my colour rose and my heart beat rapidly. : 

“ Do you believe that Welsh story, Kate ?’’ proceeded my cousia. 

I knew by his voice it coul/dn’t be true; I fedt it was a slander, and I 
whispered, ‘** No.” : a 

“ One more question, Kate,” urged Cousia John, in a thick, low voice; 
“* Why did you refuse Frank Lovell ?” : 

- He never proposed to me,”’ I answered ; ‘‘ I never gave him an OP 
portanity.” 

“ Why not?” said my cousin. hink 

“ Because I liked come one else better,” was my reply; and I thin 
those few words settled the whole business. 

* * * 


* * 


I shall soon be five-and-twenty now, and on my birthday I am to “ 
married. Aunt Deborah has got better ever since it has all been —. 
Everybody seems pleased, and I am sure no one can be better pleas : 
thanIlam. Only Lady Horsingham saya “ Kate will never settle. 
think I know better : 1 think I shall make none the worse a wife because 





I can walk and ride, and get up early, and stand all weathers, and love 
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the simple, wholesome, natural pleasures of the couatry. Joho thinks so | 
too, acd that is all I need care about. Ihave such a charming trous- 
seau, though I am ashamed to say I take very little pleasure in looking | 
atit. But kind thoaghtfal Cousin John bas presented Brilliant with an | 
entirely new set of clothing, and I think my horse seems almost more de- | 
yen with his finery than his mistress is with hers. My cousio and I | 
ri 





e together every day. Dear me! how delightfal it is to thiok that I 


shall be always as happy as I am now. 
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EDINBURGH DURING THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Conclusion. 

An interesting feature in the Assembly’s proceedings, is hearing the 
annual reports made by the Committees to which is entrusted the man- 
agemement of the various missionary “Schemes of the Church,” as they 
are called. These schemes are, the “ Home Mission,” for building and 
maintaining churches in Scotland; the Indian Mission ; the Colonial 
Mission, which deals mainly with Canada ; the Jewish Mission ; the Bdu- 
cation Scheme, for supporting schools in poor districts; and the Endow- 
ment Scheme, for providing endowments for chapels, and thus raisio 
them to the position of porish charches. In Scotland, the incumbent 
what is called a qguoad sacra chapel (which we should term a district 
church), has no seat in any church court, and is subject to other disa- 
bilities. But as soon as a clear endowment to the amount of £120 a year 
can be secured permanently, upon popeetion to the Court of Tiends a 
district is allotted to the chapel, which thus becomes a parish church, with 
all its rights and privileges. Within the last five or six years, mainly by 
the wonderful energy of Dr. Robertson, the convener, or president of the 
Eadowment Scheme, no fewer than forty new parishes have been formed ; 
and it may afford our readers some idea of the life that remains in the 
Church of Scotland, to know that the subscriptions to this scheme within 
the last twelve months, amount to £45,000. We believe that the sum 
obtained by Dr. Robertson in the last three years is above £120,600. A 
collection is made in each church in Scotland for each scheme, once a 
year, and these collections, with some donations from individuals, forms 
the income of the Mission. The income of the Indian Mission last year 
was £7153 ; that of the Home Mission, including the balance from the 
previous year, £8892 ; that of the Education Scheme, £9859 ; that of the 
Colonial Scheme, £3332 ; that of the Jewish Mission, £3309. We think 
it is only fair to place these figures before our readers, for we have met 
with intelligent Englishmen who, misled by the trampet-sounding of the 
‘* Free Church,” have supposed that all the zeal and liberality of Scot- 
land are confined within its limits. We know that the clergy of the 
Scotch Church think that, considering the numbers and wealth of its ad- 
herents, the missionary income of the church should be much groves} 
but we confess that, to ourselves, such sums collected by the little 
a from her twelve hundred congregations, appear extremely credi- 

e. 

Of course, whenever each Missionary Committee has given in the re- 
port of its particular scheme to the Assembly, a process of bear-baiting is 
commenced by the half-dozen wrong-headed members of the house. The 
luckless Convener is cross examined as to all the details of the mission’s 
history for the past year ; and every matter which appears to have been 
slurred over in the report is probed to the uttermost. Every malcon- 
tent presses his peculiar crotchet and finds his especial fault. Buta great 
deal of discontent that would have been perilous if bottled up, passes off 
in this healthful efferveecence ; in an hour or two every one is quite satis- 
fied that everything has been quite right ; and the Moderator conveys the 
thanks of the Assembly to the}Convener for all the trouble which has been 
taken by him and his committee. 

There was a great crowd in the Assembly one day to hear a speech 
from Dr. Cumming, who came down as the representative of the Church 
of Scotland in England. He gave a pretty and pleasing speech ; and bis 
silvery voice and graceful elocution contrasted strongly with the yelling 
of Professor Robertson and the howling vulgarity of Dr. Pirie of Aber- 
deen, both of whom pressed themselves upon the Assembly a great deal 
more than was at all necessary. The recollection of what Dr. Robertson 
has done for the church in the way of founding new parishes, will always, 
We trust, cause him to be listened to with respect ; and his speeches are 
really characterized by massive sense, great acuteness, and much piet 
and earnestness. But he seems to feel it incumbent upon him to spe 
at tremendous length on every question that comes before the Assembly ; 
and he is beyond comparison the most insufferably diffuse and tedious 
speaker we ever listened to. He has a fatal flaency which enables him to 
speak on any subject for any given time. He generally sits at the table, 
and speaks standing beside it. The stranger entering the Assembly Hall at 
any hour of any day, is quite sure ina little while to perceive a short, 
very stout old gentleman, with white hair, rise from his seat near the 
Moderator, and begin to speak in a fearfully harsh voice, with an awful 
Aberdeenshire accent. With a snuff-box in bis hand, and turning on his 
axis like a roast before the fire, he gradually talks himself into a hurri- 
cane of loudness, the very driest metaphysical matter being apparently 
sufficient to excite him to the highest degree. Why on earth does he say 
K-k-k-k-royst when he would utter the Saviour’s name? Why does he 
talk of athurratah when he means authority? and wherefore should he 
speak of ivvoorhlasstan loife,—of poands, shullens, and panse,—of the 
Endoamunt skaim and its great oabjuct,—of the saving of the taxus and 
the advantage to the wurreeld that would follow if that ekaim were main- 
tahned akkurding to the views of the reverend doctor on the other soyd 
of the house? 

Among the most conspicuous members of the Assembly are Dr. Hill, 
mild, kind, judicious, always speaking briefly, and making speeches which 
really tend to expidite the business ; Dr. Bryce, tedious, good-natured, 
quite content to talk — though no one is listening ; Dr. Robert Lee, 
neat, pointed, fluent, gentlemanlike, desperately wrong-headed ; Princi- 
pal Lee, impracticable and testy, yet dignified and esteemed ; Dr. Muir 
of St. Stephen’s, perhaps the finest-looking man in Scotland, amiable, 
decided, intensely honourable, not a little prejudiced—the ideal of the 
High Tory and High-Churchman ; Dr. Pirie, pert, flippant, tedious, and 
intolerable ; Dr. Grant of St. Mary’s, a master of that deliberative elo- 
quence in which every word tells; Dr. Macfarlane of Duddingstone, keen, 
though fat, the sharpest man ata reply in the Assembly; Mr. Norman 
M‘Leod of Glasgow, one of the most remarkable of Scotchmen,—a great 
preacher, barely second to Mr. Caird, a telling platform orator, a bril- 
liant conversationist, a tremendously energetic manager of business, a 
popular author, a great traveller, an extremely stout man. 

Among the younger clerical members of the last Assembly, Mr. Muir 
of Dalmeny and Mr. Wilson of Paisiey made several admirable speeches. 
And of the lay members, perhaps the most conspicuous was Mr. Campbell 
Swinton, a law professor in the niversity, a fluent and energetic speaker, 
and apparently a man of high talent and great liberality of sentiment. 
Sir George Clerk made a very judicious speech on the question of receiv- 
ing from the East India Company grants in aid of the Mission schools ; 
and Sheriff Barclay of Perth made one or two brilliaut appearances. Mr. 
Cook, an eminent advocate already alluded to, spoke several times with 
good effect. We think we have mentioned most of the speakers who took 
& prominent part in the debates; but in addition to these, there was a 
host of outsiders, who sprang up here and there on the back benches, 
said a few words in manifest trepidation at the sound of their own voices, 
and then saak down blushing, amid good-natured cheers, or mayhap 
roars of laughter: proud, however, that they might go back to their 
country charges, aad there to the end of their days make incidental ailu- 
Sion to the time when they spoke at the General Assembly. 

Asa general rule, the debates of the Assembly are conducted with as 
much gravity and decorum as can be looked for in so numerous a com- 
pany of men who are all equally entitled to express their opinion. Any- 
thing like applause or disapprobation is promptly repressed. There was 
one outburst of feeling from the whole house, on occasion of Mr. Brew- 
re of Paisley (brother of Sir David) calling Louis Napoleon “ a perjured 
py and “a monster.” But, on the whole, there was a great deal of 
a reaiety which becomes a convocation of churchmen whose proceed- 
ae — ae end with prayer, and on whose table the Word of God is 
atte Mtion with eye But we cannot say so much for the degree of 
prt “7 which the members of the house listened to many of the 
the aa ; —_ was very often such a buzz of conversation as rendered 
> A 4 to alt a ressing the chair quite inaudible. It was interesting, how- 
pin Mache . one of the benches in the most thronged quarter of the As- 
oa oh . 0 notice the greetings of old friends that were going on, and 
in atch the echoes of the shaves of the house. We cannot help repeat- 
pnt ag sicpape Which we heard on .one such occasion. told with infinite 
ee clergyman whose name we at once inquired about, and of 

pt ad en shall only say that he is one of the best aad worthiest of the 
. Dp pe a vy bn when to be serious as well as when to jest. 
apperenns me,’ said he to a simple-looking Highland brother, who had 
a y made his first trial of railway travelling in coming up to the 

‘sembly, “ don’t tell me that tunnels on railways are an uomnti ted 
seed they serve high moral and esthetical . Only the ‘other 

y © Got into a railway carriage, and I had hardly taken my seat when 





‘he train started. On looking up, I saw sitting opposite me two of the 


most rabid Dissenters in Scotland. I felt at once that there could be no 
 reewes for me in that journey, and with gloomy heart and countenance 

leaned back in my corner. But all at once we plunged into a long tun- 
nel, black as night, and when we emerged at the other end, my brow was 
clear and my ill-homour was entirely dissipated. Shall I teil you how 
this came to be? All the way through the tunnel I was shaking my fist 
in the Dissenters’ face, and making horrible mouths at them, and that re- 
lieved me, and set me allright. Don’t speak against tannels agelo, my 
dear friend!” The Highland brother listened with a thougbtfal air, and 
evidently thought there was something in the idea. We trust that if 
upon his way back to Aberdeenshire he should chance to have a Free 
Kirk minister for his travelling companion, he may net too suddenly pass 
from the shades ofa tunnel into daylight as he is acting upon the advice 
of his facetious friend, 

The Commissioner holds two or three levees during the sitting of the 
Assembly. There is one to which all the judges and barristers go, and 
another upon the Queen’s birth-day, the 29th of May, to which all who 
go are expected to appear in court ia His Grace has a dinner party 
at the Palace every evening, except that of her Majesty’s birth-day, upon 
which the Commissioner’s wife, or some female relation if be is unmar- 
ried, has an evening party. Gentlemen only are invited to dinner, in 
numbers varying (after the first day) from fifty toa hundred. The din- 
ners are of the handsomest kind, the contract being (as unhappily the re- 
cords of the Court of Session can tell) for “ every luxury of the season.” 
It is an established institation that there shall always be green peas on 
the first day of the Assembly, and there is a tradi that the costly 
dish was once entirely devoured by a country minister, quite unaware 
that it had beea provided for the use of the Commissioner and his most 
distinguished guests on/y. The Commissioner sits on one side of the ta- 
ble, midway between its ends; the Moderator, who dines with him every 
day, sits opposite. When Dr. Chalmers was Moderator, he procured the 
abolition of the Sunday dinners. The toasts after dinner are all given 
in the shortest ible form by the Commissioner himself, with the 
exception of the health of the Commissioner’s wife, which is proposed by 
the Moderator. The last toast is always ‘‘ Prosperity to the Church of 
Scotland,” and directly after it the Commissioner rises, and the party 
breaks up. There are no speeches. Lady Belhaven’s drawing-room this 
year went off with much éclat. About eight hundred ladies and gentle- 
men were present, who overcrowded the Yaga gallery and the two or 
three other apartments thrown open for their reception. The chambers 
were prettily decorated with flowers and evergreens, and a couple of mi- 
litary bands, one in the gallery, and the other in the quadrangle of the 
Palace, kept up a constant supply of music. When Lord Mansfield was 
Commissioner, his entertainments were on the most magnificent scale. 
His diawing-room was attended by about eixteen hundred persons, and 
champagne and burgundy flowed at his table in a way which his succes- 
sor in office has not attempted to emulate. 

The Moderator has apartments provided for him at Barry’s Hotel, io 
the west end of Edinburgh. Every morning, at 9 A.M., he bas a break- 
fast party, which is attended by from one hundred to one hundred-and- 
fifty ladies and gentlemen. The scene isa gay one. The tables are set 
out with hot-house plants sent by the neighbouring families, The room 
is a very lofty and handsome one. The ladies are dressed in their most 
becoming attire, and radiant with their happiest temper. The entertain- 
ment is brief: beginning very punctually at nine o’clock, it is over long 
before ten. The Moderator is allowed £200 to maintain his dignity ; and 
this sum we have reason to believe does not cover his expenses. 

Two Sundays occur during the sittings of the Assembly, and upon 
these the Commissioner goes in state to attend divine service in the High 
Church of Edinburgh. There the arrangements are very much as on the 
opening day of the Assembly ; and an immense crowd of sight-seers tes 
tifies to the interest excited by any state accessories to the plain service 
of the kirk. The High Church is the choir of the ancient Cathedral of 
St. Giles, and although disfigured by heavy galleries, which cut the shafts 
supporting the centre vault, it is a stately and noble church, and can 
contain, we believe, about two thousand people. 

The Commissioner occupies the throne facing the pulpit, supported by 
his chaplain and purse-bearer. The Moderator, accompanied by six Doc- 
tors of Divinity in canonicals, occupies a front gallery-pew to the Com- 
missioner’s right. Further on towards the pulpit sit the judges, and op- 
posite them the magistrates, all in the glory of their official array. A 
great number of the clergy are present, and a very crowded general con- 
gregation. Two select preachers are appointed for each day, one of whom 
one ates in the forenoon, and the other in the afternoon. In accordance 
with an old custom, introduced when the Scotch people had an absolutely 
unlimited capacity of listening to preaching, the forenoon preacher’s ap- 

ointment bears that he is to “lecture and preach before his Grace the 

igh Commissioner ;” but this has degenerated into a formal exposition 
of some ten minutes’ duration, and the service is little longer than on or- 
dinary occasions. The select preachers are appointed by the old Modera- 
tors ; and, as a general rule, the most popular preachers, members of As- 
sembly, who have not already preached before the Commissioner, are ap- 
pointed ; unless, indeed when any ex-Moderator has in the church a son, bro- 
ther, nephew, son-in-law, cousin, brother-in-law, toady, or henchman, who 
is ambitious of the distinction. The preacher goes to the pulpit when the 
bells have ceased, and there awaits the arrival of the Commissioner. His 
Grace comes with tolerable punctuality, and is ushered to the throne with 
much ceremony, the whole congregation rising to receive him. He bows 
to the preacher, who returns the salutation with much humility, and then 
begins the service. The sermons are now scrupulously free from allusion 
to the proceedings of the Assembly, or any political reference; in this 
respect forming a contrast to the discourses of the bolder divines of an 
earlier age, who from the same pulpit were wont to beard the real mo- 
narch, seated in the self-same throne. Once James the First (Sixth of 
Scotland) was so irritated by some attack made upon him by the preacher, 
that he rose from the throne, and, addressing the occupant of the pulpit, 
eaid, “ Either speak sense, or come down from that pulpit!” To which 
the obedient and candid ecclesiastic replied, ‘‘ I will neither speak sense 
nor come down from this pulpit!’’ and we doubt not he avoided either al- 
ternative. At the close of the service, the Commissioner again bows to 
the preacher, and the preacher to the Commissioner. It was in preach- 
ing upon this occasion that Dr. Chalmers made se brilliant an appearance 
as induced a result unheard of in any place of worship—an involuntary 
murmur of applause on the part of the congregation. And two years 
since Mr. Caird preached his sermon on Religion in Common Life, which 
has since attained such unexampled popularity and circulation. The 
preachers this year were Mr. Wilson of Forgandenny; Mr. Thompson of 
Ormiston ; Mr. Boyd of Kirkpatrick-Irongray ; and Mr. Mitchell of Pe- 
pea : all, we believe, clergymen of not many years’ standing in the 
church. 

But the General Assembly is drawing to the close of its brief space of 
power. All this while the current of white-neckclothed men has been 
ebbing and flowing all day along the Mound, to and from the Assembly 
Hall: the touters have been standing about its door, pressing the adver- 
tisements of enterprising tailors and stationers upon all who enter ; the 
beefeaters and powderei lackies have been lounging in the lobbies; and 
the leading members, iu earnest conversation, have been walking in twos 
and threes up and down the gas-lit tunnel which leads to the house. But 
the Commissioner is beginning to look sleepy, and the throne is vacant 
for long intervals, during which business proceeds as usual: the really 
interesting work of the Assembly is over; and the Monday, the last day 
of its sitting, is devoted to a number of small matters of detail. There 
are great blanks on the benches that forenoon, and the attendance of 
strangers is small. The Assembly adjourns, to meet again at eight in 


the evening : and at all hours down to eleven or twelve P.M., numbers of | m 


people are pouring in ; till at midnight on that final evening the house 
is nearly as much crowded as upon its opening day. It is always a mat- 
ter of great interest to many to witness the ceremonies with which the 
Assembly is closed. The business still consists of questions of no great 
er which are arranged very much by the old gentlemen around the 
able. 

At length daylight begins to look through the windows ; and the pale 
wearied faces of the members and spectators look strange and spectral. 
It was half-past two in the morning before the last item of business at 
the recent Assembly was finished, and the Moderator rose to give his con- 
cluding address. This was brief, occupying just a quarter of an hour: it 
was characterized by much clearness and good sense, and expressed with | 
a certain quaintness of style which seemed to us very appropriate to the | 
occasion. There was a pause when the address was ended, and every 
one present rose to his feet as the Moderator continued : “ Right Reve- 
rend and Right Honourable, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
great Head of the Church, I now dissolve this Assembly; and appoint 
the next meeting to be held in this place, on Thursday, the twenty-first 
of May, 1857.” . 

Turning to the Commissioner, the Moderator shortly told him that the 
proceedings of the Assembly were at an end ; thanked him for his atten- 
tion during its sittings ; and expressed the hope that his Grace might be 
able to report favourably to the Queen of the order with which things had 
been done. The Commissioner addressed the Assembly, and ended by 
saying, “ Right Reverend and Right Honourable, in the Queen’s name, 


I now dissolve this Assembly, and appoint its next meeting to be held in 
this place, on Thursday, the twenty-first of May, 1857.” It was curious 
to see the little proof of the mutual jealousy of the Church and the 
State, in this form of dissolving the present Assembly, and appointin 
the time of meeting of the next ; the Moderator doing eo in the Saviour’s 
name, without the least recognition of the Queen’s power to interfere ; 
and the Commissioner doing so in the Queeo’s name, without any notice 
of the previous words of the Moderator. Long may the spiritual and 
temporal powers work together harmoniously as now, without hitch or 
hindrauce ! 

The Moderator next offers a prayer, and the proceeding of the Assem- 
bly are finally closed by singing part of a psalm, and by the benediction 
precsuaned by the Moderator. From time immemorial the same psalm 

as always been sung, and it was a touching thing to see the tears steal- 
ing down the cheek of many a venerable member, to whom these words 
brought back Assemblies long ago, and suggested, perhaps, the thought 
of fature Assemblies, when be should have changed his simple pulpit for 
his quiet grave. It may interest our readers to know the words w 


ways understood in Scotland as a supplication for the welfare of the 


Church :— 
Pray that Jerusalem may have 
Peace and felicity : 
Let them that love thee and thy peace, 
Have still prosperity. 
Therefore I wish that peace may still 
Within thy walls remain ; 


And ever may thy palaces 
Pros rity 70 D. 


Now, for my friends’ and brethren's sakes, 
Peace be in thee, I’ll say : 

And for the House of God our Lord, 
Pll seek thy good alway. 


Rough and rugged in their uncomprising literalness, these words look 
nothing as we transcribe them here. We can only assure our readera 
that there was a very remarkable power in them as we heard them 
read and sung in the Assembly Hall, at 3 A. M., on the morning of the 
third of June. 

On the evening of the day after the Assembly, the Moderator gives a 
dinner-party to some some seventy or eighty guests. The leadiog men 
of the Assembly and of Edinburgh are invited, but not the Commissioner, 
The entertainment completely eclipses the dinners given by his Grace ; 
but by long-established etiquette, there is no dessert,—we presume by 
way of having some point of inferiority to the banquets of Holyrood. 

And so the General Assembly is over. The Commissioner becomes 
plain my Lord again. The Moderator puts off his court dress and cocked 
hat, and becomes once more the plain parish priest. The members re- 
turn to their homes,—insignificant units singly, though together consti- 
tating a court invested with powers which, if exercised, would excite a 
revolution. The two or three poor wretches who have been deposed, 
home, with sinking hearts, to tell their children that they must quit 
manse, and go down ,to the lowest depths of poverty and shame. The 
beefeatera and pursuivants become street porters once more. The As- 
sembly Hall is silent and deserted. And the Southron who, for reasons 
quite sufficient to himself, meanwhile sojourns in the North, and has be- 
guiled the tedium of unemployed days by watching the Assembly’s pro- 
ceedings, and putting many questions concerning them to many friends, 
betakes himself to his temporary home, and jots down his recollections 
for the amusement of the readers of Fraser. 


ee 


THE MYSTERIOUS SALUTE. 


As I sat in the ladies’ room at the Peterborough station, waiting the 
arrival of the London train, two ladies came in together, whose appear- 
ance, though not exactly uncommon, caught my eye. They were nice- 
looking, and a certain number of yeare ago must have been pretty. 
They were not dressed alike, but there was a pervading tone about them 
alike in both. The large collar, whose antique shape and rich work 
claimed a reverence for the taste of past days ; the cool white stocklage 
and sandal-less prunella shoes ; the not too long, of a prevailing 
gray colour ; the brown crape-shawl of the one, and the small white turn- 
over of the other lady; the T straw-bonnets, with their pr 

and white trimmings, and the black and n veils appended to $ 
together with the long-shafted parasols without fringe, and the neat little 
baskets they carried—made it evident that these were what are called 
“old maids.” 

‘“ Caroline,” said one of them, who appeared the bey ag of the twe, 
“we are in capital time. I really begin to think it is less dreadful 
than we imagined; and if we can only get @ nice carriage entirely to 
ourselves ’’—— 

“ Ah!” replied Miss Caroline, who acted rather in the character of 
chaperone to her younger friend—“ ah! there is nothing like being in 
good time. Better wait an hour, Clementina, than be late one minute. I 
feel quite glad to have brought my knitting ; indeed, I never go any- 
where without it ; and now, that I cannot see very well without glasses, 
reading is out of the question. You have Dr. Gregory’s Letters there, I 
see. How different the literary productions of the present day are! 
Really, the trash young poor read now is terrible, when I think how we 
were brought up. But I wish Harriet Spyker would come. I begin to 
think we ought to take our places.” 

Very soon after this, I saw another little lady, apparently about their 
own standing, bustling about, turning round, looking iato corners, behind 
doors, and into all sorts of impossible places, till suddenly she espied the 
two friends, and walking briskly up to them, began to talk very fast, an- 
swering the inquiries of both ladies in a tone so headlong, and with a 
manner 60 lively, that I could hardly refrain from smiling both with plea- 
sure and curprise. This last lady was dressed in a dark-coloured satin 
gown, with no stiffening or crivoline to lift its clinging folds from her 
short slight person. She wore a small black lace-shawl, and a white 
bonnet adorned with an immense purple “ugly,” as they are too truly 
called. 

‘“‘ How many seats are in these carriages?” asked the new-comer, after 
mutual greetings had passed. — ’ 

“T really do not kuow,” said Miss Clementina. “I never travelled 
but once before in a train, and I cannot say I remember. But, you 
know, we could easily ask.” So saying, she went leisurely up to a ve 
active, busy official, who was greasing the wheels of the carriages a 
said : 

“ Pray, my good man, can you tell me how many seats there are, and 
what time we start? Where is the station-clock? Anh! I see; it is quite 
wrong by my watch, which never either gains or loses.” Then, seeing he 
paid no sort of attention to her, nor indeed heard her, she remarked : “ It 
is very badly arranged that there is no information to be had, or any one 
to refer to at these places.” 

“ All right, ma’am!’”’ said the man, slamming down the iron lid with 
great noise, and moving off sharply to another wheel. 

“ How very rude those men are!” said Miss Caroline, in a condoling 
voice. “It is better to manage entirely for ourselves, my dear, than to be 
exposed to such insult.” 

“ Ah!” rejoined Miss Clementina, “ how different from the old 

coach days, when one knew there were four seats inside which any 
ladies might have for the asking, and when a scream or # handker- 
chief from the windows would arrest instant attention from the gentle- 
en.’ 
“Gentlemen!” exclaimed Miss Caroline. “One cannot now-a-days 
tell a gentleman from a grazier or a shop-boy—by the dress, at leust ; 
and the young men of the present time are so excessively satirical, 
and 80 devoid of that deferential respect, without which, a few years 
ago, & gentleman would have been shut out from ladies’ society altoge- 
ther. 

“It is eo, indeed,” said Miss Spyker briskly ; ‘“‘ and I declare to 
you, nothing would induce me to travel in the same carriage with 
= of those fast young men—nothing you could name to me, Caro- 

ne. 

Here all three agreed that nothing in the whole world would induce 
them to do such a thing. 

The crowd of passengers now began to thicken, and I therefore took a 
my book and satchel, and soon established myself comfortably in the far 
corner of a first-class carriage. I had not been there very long when I 
saw the three friends approaching—the two first ladies arm in arm, and 
brisk little Miss Spyker peering into first one carriage, then into another, 
with a face of great anxiety; at length they stood still before the one I 
had chosen. . Y 

“ It is pretty well away from the engine, Caroline,” said Miss Spyker, 
in an encouraging tone of voice. ra 

«“ And not too near the end of the train either,’ said Miss Clementina. 
“T think we might venture.”’ 

At this moment, a maid-servant, who followed them, put iato the car- 





riage an infinite variety of brown-paper parcels, of every shape and size. 


have ao lively an interest for every Scotch minister, and which are al- ‘ 
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A small “tiger” also came up, armed with three umbrellas, and hung round 
with bonnet-boxes like a “ bird-cage man,” which he deposited as he best 
could within. The three ladies then took their seats. 

“ Thomas,” said Miss Clementina, “have you seen the luggage safe?” 

“ Yes, ’um,”’ said Thomas grinning, and pulling a lock of bair. 

“ And the two carpet-bags ?”’ said Miss Curoline. 

“ And the baskets of fruit for Lady M‘Gregor?’’ put in Clementina. 

“ Two baskets of fruit and the flowers is under this seat, ’um,” said 
Thomas, holding up the valance of the seat. “Guard said they’d squash 
’em in the van along with heavy luggage.” 

“Ob, very well. And, Thomas,” said Miss Caroline, “ don’t forget 
what I said to you about the garden, now: water those two square beds 
—weed the one on the lawn ; and let me find the gravel walks clean when 
we return.” , 

® And mind that we don’t fiad half the roots dug up for weeds, and the 
rest washed bare, from using that large watering-can. They will do, 
Jane,’ added Mies Clementina te the maid : “ you may go now.” 

They now began to ing their bonnets, settle their parcels, and 
make foot-stools of sun ittle boxes they had brought with them. 
After a short pause, Miss Caroline said : “ Don’t like this at all—it is so 
very dark.” 

“ What will it be in the tunnel?” said Miss Clementina in an unhappy 
voice. 

“ Caroline,” said Miss Spyker, “I don’t know what you will think of 
me, but I confess to you”. Here she hytg her voice, and I oaly 
heard the words “ gentleman in the carriage ;” but I saw Miss Clemen- 
tina bridle up and draw back, throwing suspicious glances at poor Miss 
Spyker, who seemed in an embarrassed minority. 

resently Clementina recommenced the conversation. ‘I don’t in the 
least know,” said she, “how we got off, but I began to feel rather 
poorly—the engine makeseuch a terrible noiee—one never could be heard 
screaming.” P 

“No,” said Miss Spyker; “and I believe the guards are most in- 
humap, If you are ever so frightened, or faint, it’s of no use: you are 
locked in, and no more thought of until you reach your journey’s end ; 
and then, if you don’t hear the name of the place, you pass on, of course, 
for nobody asks you to get out.” 

“ And we,” said Miss Clementina, who began to be very nervous, 
“shall never know where to stop. How should we? No one can make 
eut what the yoore say when they call out the names of the stations, and 
I am sure we shall miss seeing it written up.” 

“T wish anybody we knew very well—of course, if a gentleman, one of 
a and steady age—was coming the same way,” murmured Miss 
Caroline, descending a little from the exalted position she had previous! 
— up with regard to Miss Spyker’s hinted proposal. “It isin suc 

as these only that one feels quite helpless. O how I wish we were 
safe at home |” ’ 

At this moment an agitated little scream broke from the lips of Miss 


Spyker. 
What is it? What’s the matter? Is it going off?’ exclaimed Miss 
Clementi 


ina, 

“T think—I really do think that is Mr. Smith,” said Miss Spyker, in a 
nervous manner, looking out of the window as she spoke. 

“Tt certainly is,” said Caroline ; “and, depend upon it, he is; going by 
this train, and there is his servant behind with his carpet-bag. Do you 
think it would be improper to ask him to come in?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Clementina, hoping all the same to be over- 
raled by the other two, “I am afraid it would be so very forward, and 
putting ourselves in bis way.” 

“ Bat,” es Miss Spyker briskly, “ if we were to give him the 
further seat there, all would be filled except one, and with our shawls and 
umbrellas we might make up a figure in the middle seat opposite Cle- 
mentina ; or else, you see, with two vacant places, we should be so very 
likely to have intruders. Shall we ask bim in, Caroline ?”’ 
pe. . » eal said Mies Caroline, “I don’t know what to do : what do you 

“J rw #4 do not see that in such an emergency it would be improper,” 
remarked Clementina, in a tone vainly endeavouriog to seem neutral. 

‘‘ And I declare,”’ said little Miss Spyker hurriedly, “I see two other 
gentlemen lingering here, close by. Don’t you really think we might? 
—he is so very highly reepectable—such a thorough gentleman, and not 
of the new school.” 

“% Well, if you dare call out, Harriet?” 

Ss both really think I may, then?” 

“ Yes,” said Miss C-roline, “ we do.” 

“Then make haste,” faltered Miss Clementina. And what with poking 
and urging from ber friends, and her own fears, with a dread of being too 
late, Miss Spyker put her head out of the window, and said, in a voice 
that slightly wavered between mers and her sense of the impropriety 
of the act : ‘* Mr—Sm-i-ith, Mr. Sm-i-ith.” I glanced at the three ladies, 
and eaw they were trembling with the combined emotions of hope, fear, 
and dread of doing anything bordering on the improper, when the door 
opened, and Mr. Smith appeared. 

He was a decidedly elderly gentleman, and wore a gray hat, an ample 
frockcoat of dark blue, white unmentionables and waistcoat ; and an eye- 
es in an embossed gold frame hung by a black ribbon from his neck. 

is face wore an expression of great suavity and benevolence towards 
the world in general ; not remarkable for much talent or mental quick- 
ness, but rather indicative of a nature at once bland and obtuse. He 
raised his hat and bowed as he recognised Miss Spyker, which courtesy 
was acknowledged by all three in the court-minuet style. Miss Spyker, 
however, went straight to the point at once, by saying: “ Very well, 
thank you, sir ; and, Mr. Smith, are you going by this train ?” 

“ Madam,” he replied, “I contemplate doing so. Can I—can I be so 
happy as to be of use to any of you ladies ?” 

“ Oh, Mr. Smith!” said little Miss Spyker, gaining courage from her 
success, “‘ would you take one of the vacant seats here? We are so—so 
—so very much 

“ Prightened,” put in Miss Caroline, emerging from her fanteuil. 

s “ Very much frightened, indeed,” earnestly repeated Miss Clemen- 
na. 

“With the greatest pleasure, ladies. You honour me too much. I 
may have the happiness to be of service to you, perbaps. Allow me, Mies 
Caroline,” said Mr. Smith, calling up the tone and air of one not unused 
to being what is called “a lady’s man,” as he raised from the floor of the 
carriage Mise Caroline’s kaitting, which, in the extremity of her indeci- 
sion, had fallen to the ground ; and etepping in, he was motioned to the 
farthest compartment near my own window. He was very polite and 
courteous ; but, from the moment of his getting into the carriage, I ob- 
served a feeling creeping over the minds of the three maiden ladies, that 
their terrors had induced them to take a rather desperate and extreme 
step. They spoke much in low tones together, and replied distantly, and 
with a sort of bridling up of the figare when Mr. Smith spoke—each ap- 
pearing to feel it due to the others and to herself, to avoid as much as 
possible giving any opening for speeches even of common civility, and to 
treat the poor gentleman much after the fashion of a large house-dog, 
which it might be dangerous to encourage in any playful gambols, lest 
it should be difficult in the end to keep him within bounds. Their chief 
anxiety now appeared to be to fill up the remaining reat in the middle 
of the carriage, so as to make it look to a casual observer as if it too was 
occupied. ‘I here seemed, indeed, at reason to suppose the plan would 
succeed. Several people had looked in, asifin search of a seat, and re- 
tired under the impression that the carriage was full. The engine was 
apparently getting under-way, and the platform cemparatively empty, 
when, as they were dressing up this 7s fauteuil, the whistle rang shriek- 
ing through the station, and they all suddenly collapsed in the most dire- 
ful state of fright. 
“ Good—ness me! how shocking!” gasped poor Clementina, whose 
small ience of railways made everything a source of terror and eur- 

ise. Miss Caroline sank back prostrated; and little Miss Spyker, with 

th hands to her ears, rocked herself to and fro in a state of suffering 
and dismay, talking loud and fast all the time. But at this jancture, 
every other feeliog was lost in astonishment, when a porter looked in, 
hastily glanced round, detected the transparent ruse de guerre of the 
“dummy” in the middle seat, and flung the door open, exclaiming : 

“Room here, sir—just in time—I’ll put your loggage in, sir—all 
right.” And in there eprung a tall, handsome, bewhiskered and mous- 
tached youog Guardsman, apparently in the-extremity of “saving the 
train,” and in a great state of excitement, caused by the uncertainty of 
the last few moments. Here was a pretty business! The feelings of the 
three ladies fur a moment overpowered them, and they sat in silence, fix- 
ing looks of blank ay | on each other. Things were unfortunately 
managed, certainly. In their anxiety to keep Mr. Smith at a respectful 
distance, they had so contrived that now the young Guardsman filled up 
their cherished vacancy, He was in the very midst of them: Miss Caro- 
line on his right hand, and Miss Clementina and Mies Spyker imme- 
diately opposite. The involuntary shrinking into the depths of the car- 
riage, the glances eloquent of feeling, were the first signs of their return- 
ing powers of mind. Miss Soyker pulled her blue “ ugly’ more com- 
pletely over her brow, and all three began to look out of the window 











with determined curiosity at the two bare brown banks of earth which 

now rose on either side above the train. I really felt for poor Clemen- 

tina, who appeared to be growing quite giddy from the sameness of view 

and the speed with which we along. At length she resolutely 

ae her eyes, as if, inside and out, nothing but objects of distraction met 
er sight. 

We baa not been on the move more than a few minutes, when I ob- 
served the young Guardsman looking at his fair fellow-travellers with an 
expression by no means consonant with the air of imperturbable gravity 
through which it shone. I saw be tried to catch the eye of the quiet 
gentlewoman in the corner, bat I resolutely looked out of the window, 
though, not, I fear, before he detected the shadow of a smile at the cor- 
ner of my lip. 

Mr. Smith, glancing over the top of the newspaper which in eelf-de- 
fence he had unfolded, saw, despite his obtuseness, that something was 
amiss: the distressed looks of the three maiden friends shewed their 
mental perturbation : and not knowing exactly what to do under the 
circumstances, be began, half-abeently, to survey the dress and general 
appearance of the new-comer, from the boots upwards, with an eye from 
which he strove to banish its usual benign expression. He appeared, 
however, very much taken aback on perceiving, when he had gradually 
arrived at the face of the young officer, that his eye was fixed upon him 
with a meaning he could not quite make out; and he was betrayed in- 
voluntarily into saying : “ Did you address me, sir?’’ 

“ Q dear, no, sir. t at all,” said the Guardsman with a smile. 

At the sound of thé gruff voices of the gentlemen, the three friends 
whisked round, with difficulty suppressing their emotion. Miss Clemen- 
tina, who was the most nervous, began to tremble violently, and turned 
still paler than she was by nature. Evidently, the least they anticipated 
was the preliminaries of a duel. 

* Will you exchange pepere, sir?” said the Guardsman ; at which Mr. 
Smith bowed, and waved his paper in the air with a nervous flourish, 
which eent the corner of it nearly into the open mouth of the stricken Caro- 
line, whose features were in an unnatural state of extension from the in- 
cidents of the last few moments. Both gentlemen then subsiding into 
silence, the ladies began to grow calm, the dreaded vis-d vis offering no 
further cause for fear, and becoming apparently very passive and harm- 
less over his paper. In the course of time they ventured to get up a 
little slow formal conversation with Mr. Smith, whom, with a natural re- 
vulsion of feeling, they seemed to regard more benignantly than ever, 
looking upon bim now in the light of a safeguard. 

“ Beautiful weather for the country,’’ faltered Miss Spyker, always the 
most alert of the three. 

‘Superb indeed,” replied Mr. Smith blandly. 

“ Dreadful mode of travelling, this,’”’ ventured Miss Clementina. ‘Ah ! 
Mr. Smith, how different from the days we remember! One could see 
the country then.” 

“I remember our drive from London to Ascot,” said Mr. Smith, in the 
voice of one calling up, not unmoved, some nic memory of the past 
—‘‘ when the epeed at which we are now going would have seemed slow 
to the pace we drove that day. It might,’’ he went on in a lower tone, 
glancing at Miss Clementina as he spoke—‘‘ it might have been the so- 
ciety—it might have been the scenery.” 

iss Clementina here grew very rosy, and said: “She thought the 
more entirely such recollections were considered as past, the better.’ 
Miss Spyker came to the rescue. 

“ Mr. Smith, have you a Bradshaw ?”’ 

“T am sorry to say I have not, madam ; but perhaps my memory may 
serve your purpose. I have travelled on this line often—though not,” he 
added with a bow, “ under circumstances equally agreeable,” 

Here again came a little bridling, and an involuntary glance of mean- 
ing at each other. 

‘**Can you tell me the name of the station you want, Miss Spyker?” 
resumed Mr. Smith more gravely. 

“‘T only wanted to kaow whereabouts the tunnels are?” she replied, 
apparently impressed with a conviction that they were marked in the 
publication she had asked for. 

“T am eorry to say there are three tunnels very near each other,” eaid 
Mr. Smith, with the air of one who desires to make the best of unpleas- 
ing intelligenee ; “ but they are only a few minutes long—it is soon over ; 
and I think,” added he, looking out of the window, and very suddenly 
looking in again, “ we are now on the point of ——” 

At this juncture the whistle sounded ; I hastily drew up my window, 
aad the Ney Guardsman drew up the farther one. The sudden change 
from light to darkness made the faint glimmer of the lamp—which seem- 
ed to be disarranged at anyrate—invisible ; and a moment of breathless 
silence ensued, for the rushing noise of the train was deadened by the 
closed wiadows. I‘ was at this instant that a loud chirping sound with- 
in the carriage was heard, as of some one bestowing a hearty and unre- 
pelled salute! Whocan paint the consternation of the three ladies, as 
we emerged blinded, dezzied, bewildered, from the tunnel ? 

It was evident each, bridling up with virtuous indignation, regarded 
the others as concerned in the guilt ; but if any one excited more suspi- 
cion than another, it certainly was Miss Clementina. Her near neigh- 
bourhood to Mr. Smitb, bis tender allusion to bygone days, and the fact 
that her bonnet was in a state of derangement the most unbecoming, all 
contributed to this impression. She, poor soul, feeling her perfect inno- 
cence, looked first at her friend Caroline, who with a confused and scared 
aspect sat bolt upright before her. She, very unfortunately, had for her 
neighbour the Guardsman ; but he appeared sleepily unconscious of what 
was passing. Nor did Miss Spyker escape—ber bonnet and “ ugly” were 
decidedly not comme il faut—for, in her anxiety to shut her eyes and 
stop her ears, she had given an involuntary jerk to the ugly, thereby 
imparting a wildness to her general appearance, which was considerably 
heightened by her manner. 

But if each lady regarded the others thus, their feelings could not 
amount to more than suspicion. But Mr. Smith! that he was guilty was 
only too evident, if only from his embarrassment ; while the quiet young 
officer, who for some time past had apparently been slumbering, never 
attracted their suspicions for a moment, 

They were still flattered Wy the strange incident, when we plunged into 
another tunnel ; and again the same chirping sound was heard—in fact, 
an unmistakable kiss—louder and more hearty than before ; and we shot 
into daylight once more in a state of agitation more terrible than 
ever. 

That Mr. Smith had had the daring impertinence to salute one of the 
three ladies whom he was bound by every sentiment of honour to protect, 
admitted no doubt ; and indeed that gentleman himself seemed to feel 
his culpability, for he evidently shrank under the indignant eyes of his 
fair neighbours, and seemed perfectly paralysed in mind and body. The 
paper had fallen on his knee, his hat was awry ; every particle of expres- 
sion had vanished from his face, and his hands hung powerless by his 
sides. 

The slackening of our pace now showed that we were close to some 
station. The train stopped a moment, and an punerey cry from the 
officials without announced the name of the place, which to this day I 
have never ascertained ; and the young Guardsman, having probably 
reached his destination, clapped his handkerchief suddenly to his flushed 
face, sprauwg from the carriage, and was out of our sight in a mo- 
ment. 

Daring the rest of the journey, not a word was spoken. Mies Caroline 
tried to knit, but signally failed, to the great damage of her work ; Miss 
Spyker pursed up her mouth, and looked out of the window ; while Cle- 
mentina was absorbed in Dr. Gregory’s Letters, holding the volume, as I 
observed, upside down. Mr. Smith was speechless, and remained like 
one under the influence of mesmerism for many miles. 

By and by, I found that I was very near the end of my own journey ; I 
began therefore to collect my wrappings, when I heard Miss Caroline and 
Miss Clementina whispering to the effect that “if’’—and they nodded in 
my direction—* got out, they dared not stay alone with Mr. Smfth after 
what had happened.” At this moment, he too observed that we ap- 
proached the Barnet station ; and when the train stopped, whether he 
really had originally intended to get out there, or was now going to wait 
for the next train in self-defence, I cannot tell ; but he was in such haste 
to have the door opened, that I was quite afraid he was about to break 
the railway laws, and get himself into custody for leaping upon the plat- 
form while the train was still in motion. He, however, turned round 
respectfally and timidly, but with the look of an injured man, and raised 
his hat in token of farewell, which courtesy was received in the most 
chilling manner by the three ladies, who immediately looked another 


way. 

? then got out myself, and watching the train as it moved out of sight, 
I saw Mr. Smith and his servant, who appeared mutually surpr at 
finding themselves there—the man’s countenance seeming to express : 
“ Do you think, sir, you’re perfectly in your right senses, getting out at 
this here place, where you know nobody, and have nothing to do?” 
When I turned away, and got up into the town, I saw the Guardsman 
talking to some friends; he was laughing violently, and, as I passed, 








kissed the back of his hand with a smack that reminded me of the myste- 
rious sound in the railway-carriage. 





SIR EDWIN LANDSEER 
AS A NATURALIST AND LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 

Lord Monboddo pretended that men “ originally” had tails; a tra- 
veller not long since asserted that he had discovered a degenerate race 
of human beings who still had this ep ney 5 ; and Edwin Landseer 
would fain make us believe that the red deer of Scotland also possessed 
an unusual prolongation of the vertebra. The fancy for thus forcing on 
mas and beast a foreign ornament, seems to us a strange one. It is q 
sort of idiosyncrasy. ith regard to the traveller’s assertion, though 
none may believe, it still is difficult to disprove it ; and as to Lord Mon- 
boddo, his “ originally” may refer to an antediluvian period too remote 
for our “‘ non proven” to affect. But Landseer’s deer are within reach 
of us ; and we all may assure ourselves of the fact that the red deer to 
which he invariably hangs a leng tail, have in reality no more euch a 
peculiarity than he has. 

We are the more anxious to assert decidedly that this habit of his is a 
mere whim, a freak of fancy, an idiosyncratic turn which an otherwise 
strong mind has taken, for the following reason,—we do it in the interest 
of Humanity. For Edwin Landseer is such a favourite—and deservedly 
so—his works are so much admired ; such unanimous favour is accorded to 
all that he presents us with ; and each delineation from his pencil is re- 
ceived with such undoubting faith, that were at some future period this 
one aberration with re to tails to grow upon him, and finally extend 
itself to his own race, it is im ble to say how many noble families of 
England may be most painfully situated. 

It may be thought we are treating the matter as a joke, and that we 
are not at all in earnest. This is far from beimg the case : we consider the 
subject worthy of serious attention. It is, moreover, psychologically in- 
teresting ; for this strange incorrectness in such a close observer as Ed- 
win Landseer, is evidently a mental aberration. Being such, its exist- 
ence does not in the least detract from his merit asan artist. He deserves 
—well and richly deserves—a// the admiration bestowed upon his works, 
The pathos, the humour, the boldness of the various scenes; the poetry 
—for Edwin Landseer is truly a poet—that he is able to impart to what- 
ever he touches have delighted ue, and thousands besides, over and over 
and over again. We are not rich enough to possess a picture from his 
hand, or we would have ordered one long ago; but to make amends, we 
have around us engravings from some of his best works. On our left is 
“ The Drive,” with the glorious effects of the dispersing mists on the side 
of the mountain, where the rills are tumbling downwards; and as we 
look up there is ‘‘ Bolton Priory,” which we saw—how the trout sparkled, 
all wet from the stream—wheo just fresh from the artist’s easel ; and 
yonder is “ The Whiskey Still;” and, on our left, “ The Stag at Bay” 
lifts his vast antlerslagainst the sky ; whilst before us is that grand and 
solemn mountain scene, “ The Deer Pass.” 

While passing tedious days in towns and on the’plain, how often have 
these scenes refreshed our hearts. And we have stood so long before 
them, that at last Fancy has carried us away through the gloomy 
glen, and we stood again among the rocks, and stepped from stone to 
stone across the torrent. And when shades of brown and gold have be- 
gun to break the uniform colouring of the green woods, and haze and 
thin mist lie upon the ground at morning, how often has a glance at 
Landseer’s pictures awakened our old longings, and we have felt it 
almost impossible to stay ploddiag at home, and far from the dearly- 
loved forest. Such power is that of the magician. He transports us 
away whither he listeth : he carries us with him to the mountain-top amid 
floating cloud, or we enjoy the warmth of the welcome peat-fire under 
the low roof of the turf-built shieling. Many atime, by his sorcery, have 
we been unfitted for our daily duties, after watching his deer as the 
stood at gaze in a glen looming through the mist; and we looked an 
looked till at last we have almost listened for the low husky bellow of 
the stag, and—no longer able to resist—have left books and business to 
their fate, and packing up our rifle, been off to the scenes themselves. 

Sach being the influence which these truthful representations have 
over us, it is vexatious to discover the incorrectness above alluded to. 
There, for example, is the stag on the left in ‘The Deer Pass,” with a 
tail approaching somewhat in form those of the fat-tailed sheep in the 
Jardin des Plantes. It is neither that of a red deer nor of a fallow deer, 
though more like the latter. For of course it is known that in the two 
species the tail is as different as possible, as different, indeed, as the ant- 
lers on the head ofeach.* And though the feature be small, that is no 
reason why it should beslurred over and givenincorrectly. What would 
be said, for instance, if the wild-ducks on the foreground in ‘‘ The Sanc- 
tuary” had croups like partridges, instead of being represented as they 
are, with such truth that every part of the body is alive with character 
and expression? Or if, for the collapsed webbed feet of the rising birds, 
the plover’s claw had been given them? And yet the fault—the only 
fault—always committed by Landseer is not a whit less flagrant or less 
an eyesore than such substitution would be.t 

The greatest abomination of ali is the long tail appended to the unfor- 
tunate stag, in ‘“‘ The Challenge.” The animal, too, isso placed that the 
fau)t is seen in all its enormity. To this we have nearly a parallel in 
“ The Sanctuary.”’ Though dripping with water after his long swim, the 
tail of the stag could not possibly appear as long as here represented. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt as to the complete misconception of the 
artist in the matter, for the elongation is not the effect of shaggy hair, 
bat arises clearly enough from the addition of a couple of inches of ver- 
tebra. Here, as in the companion print, the feature is so prominent that 
you cannot overlook it, much as you try to do so for the sake of the 
beauty spread over the rest of the picture. 

In a plate belonging to Mr. Scrope’s work on “ Deer-Stalking” ( Shots 
from Cairn Cherie, by Mr. Charles Landseer,) the two nearest hinds 
have this part very correctly drawn. How different in character it is 
from that of the stags in “ The Challenge,” or “‘ The Sanctuary,” a glance 
will suffice to show. In “Country Scenes and Sporting Characters” is 
the portrait of a well-known stag ; and being a portrait, and moreover a 
very faithful one, we mention it here to show the more clearly how Sir 
Edwin’s idiosyncrasy had led him astray. 

We are well aware that a certain scope is to be allowed the artist in 
his creations. In striving to represent an ideal beauty he may give his 
shapes the utmost degree of perfection of which they are known, or sup- 

sed, to be capable. But this liberty does not extend to changing the 
ne of things till the generic type be lost. He may select, too, such 
peculiar, though rare, appearances assuit his purpose. Salvator’s wildly- 
gnarled stems, though not to be found on every mountain-side, are true 
copies of nature. He wanted such, and sought them, and having found 
them had a good right to their startling deformity. The awfully-impres- 
sive sky, seeming almost like a revelation, in the backgrounds of Titian, 
was seen perhaps but once in a lifetime ; but wanting such an effect, the 
artist was privileged to use it, and, had need been, to paint the same, 
even though his eye had not beheld the reality. Indeed, it is this faculty 
to select and adapt fittingly, which marks the true poetic influence. 

With one animal, and with one only, does Sir Edwin Landseer make 
the fulleat use of his privilege to idealize—it is with the red deer of Scot- 
land, and more especially with the male of the species, with the stag. 
With the other creatures, horses, sheep, dogs, parrots, or cows, he con- 
tents himself with giving an exact resemblance of the object as we see it 
in its accustomed every-day life. It is Nature’s self; well-known, fami- 
liar Nature, recognisable at a glance, and holding us more firmly before 
it the longer we stand to gaze, For the more we examine, the more 
trathful do we discover every feature to be. And yet these are not mere 
minute copyings of a mode), where perfection consists in nothing being 
forgotten. There is something superadded, something which the true poet, 
be his field the canvas or the listening assembly, can alone impart. It 
does not consist in any idealized beauty. It is not here nor there, nor 
does it lie in colour, touch, or composition. Though not palpable, it is 
indelible ; and its presence is immediately felt. It consists in a refine- 
ment and delicacy spread over and pervading the whole. This is not 
to be imitated, for its source in the artist’s mind; nor can it be 
learned. 








* The skeleton of the two animals is exactly alike in the number and artica- 
lation of the bones, excepting in the tail, where there are two vertebra less 1D 
the stag than in a fallow deer. For though we spoke above of its being —_ 
rect to give red deer tails, we meant such long switchable appendages 4 
Landseer makes them. A fallow deer whisks its tail about in all directions 4 
the movements of that of a red deer are quite different, being more circum 
scribed ; which is accounted for by its shortness, and also by a difference 
the insertion. en 

+ See also the “ stamp” with which the dead hind is represented in nn 
Random Shot.” There is, besides, an anachronism in this picture. The ph 
here represented is very young, evidently not many weeks old. But the ha d 
when the young fawns are jee is the middle of summer; a fawn, t i. 
fore, could not possibly be of the tender age here represented at vag oy 
all Nature was buried insnow. For, although the rutting season ir the 
some regions later than in others, there is but about a month diference ‘feed 
time. e winter landscape and the extreme, the helpless -— ry) 


phan, are here superadded merely to increase the pathos © an incident al- 
ready in itself s 


cientl The fault found amounts , 


touc under any form. 
therefore, simply to thie—that the incident, as here represented could \n0% 
occur. 
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the commonest things which Landseer paints, there is never the 
slightest taint of vulgarity. And when he gives us some rural scene, bis 
beautiful perception of all nature’s ways is like a gentle voice appealing 
to our bearte, and we give it instantly a most loving hearing. Did 
Wordsworth—dear, venerated Wordsworth—ever pen a sweeter idy! than 
we have in “The Twins?” Is The Strawberry Blossom, or We are 
Seven, composed of materials one whit more simple? Is not in each an 
artless story presented to us, without display or attempt at heightened 
colouring? And yet what grace is here, what absence of all effort ; how 
powerful the effect on our best and gentlest sympathies. What feeling is 
shown throughout for all natural objects ; for the wildflower, the heather, 
for sunshine, and for tender infancy. And when pathos touches us, how 
little thought is taken about the means. A dog standing beside a grave, 
that is all ; yet, asin the Childless Father of the poet, there is sometbing 
which makes us conscious of a world of sorrow. Manifold, to our mind, 
are the similarity between the two men here brought together : in the 
love of subjects taken from every-day life; in the power to invest them 
with an interest ; in the feeling for certain appearances in nature, the 
gloom, the dawn, the mist, the coming storm, and finally, ia the dignity 
which, in their hands, even a smithy wears, without there being, however, 
the least sacrifice of truth. Landseer’s love for landscape is evident. 
The eye of love alone could have watched all nature’s changes #0 observ- 
ingly and with such sympathizing intelligence. . 
We said that with the stag only is Landseer seduced into pourtraying 
an ideal ; to give us for a noble form one of still bolder proportions, euch 
as his fine fancy has imagined them. Though not solely, it still is chiefly 
with the antlers of his stags that he is wont to idealize. Such splendid 
branchings as he gives to them in general, are in reality seen now-a- 
days but rarely, and form therefore the exceptional occurrence. Bat 
though he spreads them out to grand dimensions, and twists them occa- 
sionally with fantastic effect as the long points rise against the 
ey there is nothing absolutely incorrect in their often strange out- 
ine. 


The antlers, as Landseer gives them, always greatly heighten, some- 
times indeed wholly make, the effect. He goes occasionally to the very 
utmost limits that he safely can. A step further, and the consequence 
would be bombast and carlautare. There being euch a diversity in the 
growth of antlers, their sweep and formation indeed often surpassing our 
most fanciful imaginings, we think it is to be regretted that Landseer 
should introduce, as the point of attraction or interest, the same “ head” 
which has already figured in a former picture. Its mighty beam and long 
brow antlers make it very effective ; but others are to be found quite as 
much so, and there were no need for the ‘‘ Monarch of the Glen” to wear 
the same royal diadem we had already seen tossed skywards by “ The 
Stag at Bay.” We may be called bypercritical in this, but be it remem- 
bered that the antlers of a stag are his badge, the feature by which he is 
known and identified year after year, on mountain and in forest, among 
hundreds of his fellows. They are what a strongly-marked countenance 
is among men. For, as a sportsman, Sir Edwin will know that there isa 
| vane yf in a stag as much as in the human race. He is recognised 

irectly he is seen. To put the same stag therefore into several pictures 
is as if Wilkie iad introduced a characteristic well-known face—the 
Duke of Wellington’s, for instance—in his “Reading the Will,” “ Dis- 
training for Rent,” and again in two or three more of his best works. 

Of ali the animals we have seen by this great master, the stag also is 
the only one in representing which be ever seems to think of “ an effect.” 
We do not say it is always eo; but neither is it always otherwise. Yet 
with his hinds there is never a trace of such endeavour ; they are as if 
daguerreotyped from nature on to the very canvass itself. The wonder- 
ing gaze, the listening attitude, the listless gait of unapprehensive safe- 
ty. the quick look of affright, the whole mien of the timid creature, mo- 
tion, character, all is marvellously real: bit of nature complete in it- 
self, with nothing added, fiad with not one shade of expression overlook- 
ed. The group of hinds in the frontispiece to Deer Stalking is a gem to 
be doated on. 

And his horses, his dogs, look at them! whether on a lady’s lap, or in 
& smithy ; a noble Newfoundland or the cur of the dog’s-meat man, dogs 
are they and nothing more, unaffected and never self-conscious.} 

But the stag of the Highlands is Landseer’s hero; and where there is 
a trace of the “ heroic” to be found in his  aageme *tis some Grampian 
wey that is sure to be its representative. To us who have been among 
the deer in their homes, who have watched them when ecared, who 
have seen the stag keeping the maddened bloodhound at bay, and have 
heard, and followed the while, as he roared with passion, we confess he 
seems in Landseer’s pictures occasionally a little theatrical. He puts 
himself into position, and “calls up a look.’ At such times there is that 
about him which we see in the portraits of actors; a certain anmistake- 
able something, an evident pose which reminds us invariably of the stage. 
It is not merely a proud bearing, but rather an air of hauteur, which Sir 
Edwin gives his stags ; they are evidently intended for effect, and, to bor- 
row a phrase, are expected to “ bring down the house.” This is the more 
striking because Landseer ever seems indifferent about such results ; as 
careless of them asa child how it may have folded its pretty limbs in 


sleep. jh 

We, to whom the stag is no unfamiliar sight, deem euch imperious air 
to be out of character. The royal hart is always a magnificeat presence, 
and in such hands as Landseer’s cannot fail to be impressive. But when 
he stands at gaze, wondering, at a loss to know what sound disturbs him, 
his bright widely-opened eye seems inquiring rather than defiant. If the 
breeze bas borne towards him the taint of a foe, his sudden start then is 
marked by apprehension. If the head be flung back it is to listen ; not 
in pride or with a sense of his dignity. And when in the rutting season 
he dashes down upon the intruder, or, looking round, challenges him to 
the battle, there is in his whole mien more of blinding phrenzy than of 
calm conscious power. 

While pointing out what we consider blemishes, we will, before quitting 
the subject, allude to one‘other work of Sir Edwin Landseer, “ Night” and 
‘Morning ;” for the two pictures form one whole. The hoof of the out- 
stretched dead stag is considerably too large : it is more like the hoof of 
a horse than of ared deer. The slot of the stag being so peculiar that 
it can be recognised amovg numberless traces left on the ground by other 
animale, the form ané dimensions of this strongly marked feature should 
have been treated with particular attention, its position here being so 
prominent. It is characteristic of the stag—it is the characteristic, in- 
deed—that the two parts of which the hoof is composed remain, except 
when pressed on the ground, closer together than they are here drawn 
in the picture. Though the stag be dead, the hoof does not open in this 

manner, 

In “ Night” we already see the fatal termination of the tournament. 
The stag on the left has received his death thrust, and, but for the sup- 
port which the Canes charge of his antagonist affords him, would 
drop to the ground. Yet it would seem that, before death overtook 
them, they had still straggled on a while, and in so doing had chap 
sides ; for the stag of twelve, before on the left, lies now outstretched on 
the opposite side of the ground. It has been a desperate encounter in 
the pale moonlight, and the terribly long brow antlers of the stag of ten 
have told fearfully in the encounter. 

“ Morning” is of course intended to give the result of the same joust, 
to be a continuation, and to show the finale of the preceding event. Be- 
ing so, the combatants, whether still fighting or already slain, should be 
the same individuals, and with features and characteristic attributes un- 
changed. As an bour or s0 only divides the two events, no material 
alteration can have occurred. Yet the stag of ten, which in the night 
had brow, bray, and tray antlers, and no crown, has at day-break a triple 
crown on the majestic beam. The number of points, it is true, is the same, 
the bray antler in the latter instance being omitted ; but thus the indi- 
vidual is changed, and the hart of twelve now lies enlocked with another 
antagonist than he was fighting with when we saw him last. Had the 





* Especially in Scotland, where, in comparison with more favoured regions, 
the antlers of the red deer are most insignificant. 5a “i 
t We remember but one instance where an imperfect acquaintance with the 
formation of the feature in question is disclosed. It is in the otherwise charm- 
ing plate which forms the frontispiece to Mr. Scrope’s Deer-Stalking. The 
antlers of the stag to the right are incorrect. Whatever number of points a 
Stag may have besides those termed “ brow,” “ bray,” and “ tray,” they al- 
Me 8 belong to, and contribute to form, the group at top composing the crown. 
a this wp, between it and the bray antler, no point ever shoots out of 
p bem. the instance in question there are two such supernumerary 
points # which, atuaek is wrong. lt would not have been wrong, how- 
ie * Mo two, and half a dozen besides, had been added to the crown. 
ch pictures as “ High Life,” or “ Jack in Office,” in no wise disprove this 
Sssertion : for the “affectation” or “ dignity, in these and simi r i 
the pith and marrow of the whole. Herein lies the point. 7 olin 
§ The hoof of the stag is much more beautifully formed than that of the 
. b oman the difference in the slot of the two animals. While that of the 
is hore wat? in its outline, and the impress i, makes neat and fair, the hind’s 
oh enly, sprawling, the outline irregular and broken. There are of course 
y other points of difference in the slot of the two ; but we are here speak- 


ing mere] i p 
ing on any pd Sl nore which the hoof leayes behind when simply press- 


stag borne the triple crown in the first scene, we might have thought he 
had lost one of its embattlements in the clash of the encounter, as some- 
times bappens ; but the reverse case admits of no explanation. The form 
of the whole “ head,” too, denotes another stag, even could this difficulty 
and that of the bray antler be got over. ’ 

The ground where such contests have taken place is always much 
broken: the sod is upturned, and all around is trampled and torn, as if 
two riders had there met in deadly encounter. Even the elastic heather 
is uprooted, and long furrows in the earth, where the clods have been 
pushed out, show how one combatant bore back the other despite the ful- 
crum of the firmly-planted hoof. The spot where the rivals have fallen 
bears no traces of the struggle ; perhaps, however, they only staggered 
hither before rolling over in death. 

And here our fault-finding ends. It is not much that we have been 
able to say, after all. In another painter, such inaccuracies might pass 








_ Side a chain of fortified posta serves to protect the road from Temriouk to 
, Stavropol, and to restrain in some degree the incursions of the Circassians 
into the plains of the Kouban. Round Mount Elbrouz are clustered the 
Suaneti and the Kabardians ; the former constantly threatening Mingre- 
lia, the latter holding their independence with difficulty in the face of the 
slow advances of the Russian outposts, and alternately ia a state of ac- 
tive warfare cr hollow truce with their opponent. Between these tribes 
and those under Schamy] lies the country of the Oasetians, a people whe 
have been for many years at peace with Russia, and who hold the famous 
pass of Dariel and the defiles of Mount Kasbek, through which runs the 
great artery of communication between Southern Russia and Geor 
From Kasbek to the Caspian the rugged hills of Daghestan extend, inha- 
bited by the Lesghi, Tchetchenzes, and other —_ whose resistance to 
Russia has been the most obstinate and deadly. It is here that Schamyl 
exercises a sort of theocratic rule, aided by his naibs or lieutenants, es 8 


without notice, or at least unscrutinized ; but committed by Landseer ing descents sometimes in the direction of Viadikavkas, at others threat- 


they at once assume importance, and therefore vex as mach as they sur- 
prise us. Nor is it from his artistic eminence alone that they derive thi: 
importance. 


nised, reliable authority, And just as we should rate differently a dis- 
crepancy in an 4nimated NVature and the Histoire Naturelle of a Baf- 
fon, so with the works of Landseer and others which are like unto his. 
The qualities whose absence may be borne with in Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
dare in no wise fail on the cangas of an Hogarth. 

And now let us, as we so often do when standing before the engravings, 
soliloguise as it were aloud, and hold converse with ourselves about 
them, dwelling with a lingering delight on certain episodes which recal 
to our minds pleasant remembrances, and revive a thousand exquisite as- 
sociations, 

How we love to lie in the sun on the heather, and, with the two sheep- 
dogs, watch the nestling “‘ Twins.’”’ How mild the breeze, what freshness 
and health in the atmosphere. We should like to ramble to the upland 
where the ewes are feeding, their little ones kneeling beside them, to skip 
away a moment after and gambol with a modern hare-bell. What peace, 
there ishere! There is quiet and love in the earth and in the sky. 

A mighty koowing “ billie” seems the one dog, with wisdom enough 
if need were, to hold 

A long digression 
About the lords o’ the creation ; 
whilst the other’s good-natured, “ honest, sonsie face,’’ betokens the 
trusty performer of his duty, uncouth, perhaps, but certainly gentle- 
hearted. Good dogs! We should like to call you by name, to put your 
‘* towsie backs,’”’ and have a run with you on the moor. 

How glad we should be to know what becomes of that ‘‘ Stag at Bay!” 
Unless their master be near, those two deer-bounds will effect but little ; 
for the stag having taken to the water, all the chances are in his favour. 
Oar notion is he is not wounded ; but followed by the fleet-footed hounds, 
and being of course hard pressed he has put off from land to escape them. 
For it is July, the stag’s best time ; and such a hart of grease soon gets 
winded, and can no more scour the hill-side than could a portly alder- 
man. He has for this reason sought the plain and the loch. And sucha 
broad back ané sides! Why, he would be blown in no time. We have 
seen some good stags in our day, and one or two that filled us with won- 
derment as they lay on the greensward ; but of such bulk as this, none 
has yet met our gaze. And you, Sir Edwin, did you ever see his fellow? 

What to us grandest and most real is the threatening sky. A thun- 
derstorm is driving on, and the surface of the water is a y ruffled by 
that breath which at such times so unaccountably will arise, as thoug 
it came from out the earth ; from a sigh, increasing till it becomes a 
blast. It does not rain yet, but before long the large drops will fall 
sagas on the lake, and the thunder reverberate along the shore. 

ow close it is; how heavy and oppressive the air! 

Now let us look at “ Night.’’ Here the season is as different as the 
hour. It is more than a couple of months later in the year, and au- 
tumnal mists gather, and drift upwards from the glens below. This is 
no summer moonlight: the nights are already getting cold, and the 
clouds cast murky shadows on the damp ground. 

But to gaze on earth and sky in “ ramay Hi is our great delight. None 
save he who has been out betimes, and from the mountain-top has watched 
the day come hovering over the ridges, and seen it growing in the atmos- 
phere, till at last all was light, and there was nowhere any dimness,—he 
only to whom this is familiar can appreciate as it deserves the truthful- 
ness of this scene, and be tran: 


bracing day is that morn the forerunner. The firmanent is all light, and 
the ridge opposite lies, too, ip light. It is stealing downwards over the 
hill-eide, making the heather glow ; but in the hollow where lies the lake, 
the sun’s rays have not yet quite mastered the vapours which are floating 
over it. The searching rays, though, pierce through them, and they al- 
ready begin to disperse. hat a stillness is over the scene, and in the 
air, and in the sky. Whata dawn stillness, too. How cool the morn- 
ing. The bird of prey is taking his first flight ; and his peculiar cry, as 
heard aloft, will almost be welcome, breaking the intense quiet that 
reigns around. He will wheel a few times in the air, at each circle ap- 
proaching nearer his prey, and at last will swoop down, to share the 
banquet with the fox. 

Each part of this glorious landscape is a study bringing ever fresh de- 


We are accustomed to fiad in his pencil all the trath which | 
we look for in the naturalist; thus he has become an authority, a recog- | 


ening the pass of Dariel, or leading his murids into the fertile districts of 
Katchetia, and creating alarm in Tiflis iteelf. 

It was in one of these forays that Schamyl, in July, 1854, at the head 
of some thousand hi horsemen, crossed the river Alazan and suc- 
ceeded in carrying off from her house at Tsinondale, the Princess Tchavt- 
chavadze, her sister, the widow of Prince Orbfliani, their children, a 
French governess, and a considerable number of other persons. After 
sacking and destroying the house and the adjacent villages, the Lesghis 
retired with their prisoners and booty to their fastness in the mountains ; 
the ladies and principal captives being carried to the residence of Scha- 
myl, where they were detained about eight months before they recovered 
their me The information we possess respecting the internal licy 
and condition of these mountaineers is so scanty that every addition to 
it aggre! a character of authenticity is welcome. The narrative of 
their captivity, published at Tiflis, is consequently highly interesting ; 
although its statements must be received with some caution, emanating, 
as they do, from a hostile source, and having passed through the hands of 
the Russian censors. 

Katchetia itself, the scene of the incursion of Schamyl, is a remark- 
ably rich district ; nevertheless, the captives are loud io their admira- 
tion of the beauty and fertility of the venee which they crossed in their 
journey through Lesghistan to -~ edeno, the head-quarters of 
Schamyl, since the destruction of Dargo, his former residence, 
the Russians in 1845, This journey occupied twenty-two daya, 
and they were finally installed in the Harem of Schamyi as pri- 
soners, to await his arrival, in order to discuss the terms of their ransom, 
Curious as the pictures of the domestic life of the prophet chief are, we 
pass them over, the more striking aad important part of the narrative 
being that which details the negotiations tor the release. It will be re- 
membered that a son of Schamy!, Djemel Bideeo, had long been a pri- 
soner in Russia, and that various rumours were current during the past 
year as to his having been exchanged. It was precisely at this juncture 
that he was restored to his father, and that restoration facilitated very 
considerably the liberation of the Princess Tohavichavadze and her con 
panions. 
The authority of Schamyl is evidently partly military and partly reli- 
gious, his pengngmaes of murids being not only picked man 5 ms a 
species of disciples, much employed, like their chief, inreligious exercises. 
It nevertheless appears that his power is by no meaas uncontrolled, even 
at Dargai Vedeno, for he carefully abstained from putting forward the 
restoration of his son as a prominent condition in the treaty, adhering ob- 
stinately for a long time to the terms most popular with bis murids and 
naibs, or lieutenaats, namely, a million of silver roubles, a sum of which 
those mountaineers had heard, but of which they were unable evidently 
to form any clear idea. Finally, the bargain was struck for 40,000 roa- 
bles, or about £6,000, and Djeme! Eddeen was, at the same time, given up 
to his father, so far Russianised that although remaining a Mussulman, he 
had entirely forgotten his native tongue. It is tolerably clear that al- 
though for defensive operations, and for such forays as we have alluded to, 
the means at the disposal of Schamyl are very formidable, the absence of 
artillery or infantry, and the habit of fighting without any unity of ac- 
tion, render the Caucasians powerless beyond their mountain defiles and 
precipices. Nor does their political condition, resembling in many res 
pects that of the Scottish Highlands in former times, offer facilities for 
combining the operations of the Daghestan tribes with those of the Circas- 
siane. Gradually the Russian forts are sarroundiog them, and narrowing 
the limits of their natural fortresses ; but the information derived from 





; 1d seem to show except by devastating their immediate 
sported by its exceeding great beauty ; for | °V*Ty Source wou pt by g a 
verily it is transporting. How clear isthe atmosphere ; of what a bright, | ‘ontiers, or_by 


harrassing the convoys passing by the road of Dariel or 
that of the Kouban, little aid could have been expected either from the 
Circassians or from Schamy!, while the communications by the Caspian 
offered to the Russians an alternative route, though longer, for the supply 
of troops and munitions to Georgia. It would appear that the only use- 
ful aid that could be given to the Circassians or to the warriors of Dag- 
hestan must be in the form of money and of such maaitions of war as they 
can use and understand, leaving the business of fighting to be carried on 
by them in their own fashion, alone, as it would be impossible to combine 
our European system of tactics with the operations of their irregular and 
undisciplined cavalry. The long siege ot Sebastopo! in all probability 
increased their hesitation to run any unusual hazards, and it was a stroke 

of policy to send back Djemel Eddeen at that mom2nt, to disseminate 

his impressions of the power and invincibility of the Russians, whose 


light. No one who had not felt—deeply felt, and with a thrill, not of gold and whose power of fomentiog dissensions and jealousies among the 


mere joy, but of love and gratitude—the majesty before him, could have 
produced the like. The beauty Landseer saw and watched unfolding 
must have entered into his heart; for there only can it be so treasured 
that not a particle be lost : such moments must have been to him “ reli- 
gious musings ;” and while standing among the rocks at morning, his 


) my being been moved to offer up an orison, as priest in that temple of 


Had Sir Edwin liked, he might have been as great as landscape painter 
——Peba! what are we talking about. Let us rather say, “ How Great 
A LanpscaPe PAINTER DO WE POSSESS IN LAaNDSEER!”’? “The Twins, ’ 
“The Deer Pass,” ‘‘ The Challenge,” ‘“‘ The Sanctuary,”—are not these 


chiefs are to our thinking the great perils of the Caucasians.—London 
paper. 


—— 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 


There runs through the speeches of Mr. Disraeli on questions of foreign 
policy a vein of sentiment which, if it be disclosed when he is in power, 
will make bim one of the most unpopular Ministers that ever occapied 
office in England. A great deal of rubbish is talked by the Radical jour- 
nals as to what is an English poiat of view of European questions, and 
what is not ; but there is most certainly a particular class in Continental 


all landscapes? Do we not call Claude’s “ Flight into t” a lana- | Society, which sees all political and diplomatic questions under an ag- 
ecape, aud ore these pictures less so because ~7 a Sgure’ee the fore-| pect which nothing will ever render iatelligible or tolerable to an 


ground? 


Englishman. It is by the light reflected from the opinions of this clags, 


a , p . Di i ad the contemporary history of E 
How charming is“ The Sanctuary ?” How mellow the distance ; what | ‘at Mr. Disraeli appears to re porary y urope. 

repose in that ter where the crescent moon is reflected. Bat the quiet | mig | a rwiphenn o has hpi ei \he ee every single 

is different from that in “ Morning :”’ the atmosphere is another, inclining | ®P&eC® Wile pon @ topic of internal interest, he has 


rather to reverie, and to thoughts sweetly sad. It might be a spell which 

lay in that evening stillness—a charm as yet unbroken which bound the 

— Not a landscape painter? Why, he is one of our very first and 
t. 


It were an interesting inquiry, what influence Court favour and exclu- 


shown that he is completely enslaved to the impressions of that peculiar 
fashionable society which seems equally diffused through every European 
capital, cous perhaps London. Enter any metropolitan city you please 
—pass from poms to Rome, from Rome to Vienna, from Vienna to the 
Faubourg St. Germain—and you will hear a certain smali koot of 


sive aristocratic patronage have bad upon Landseer’s artistic develop- | P®™S8°"* talking exactly the same language, canting the same cant, be- 


his genius. He alone can know this ; but it is not impossible that even 
he is unaware of the full extent of the modifying power. And should he 
be so, he may not be willing to acknowledge it to himeelf. 

Now, God speed thee, Edwin Landseer. And may he give thee still 
many years of health and unweakened powers to enjoy the works of His 
hands with thy peculiar and loving perception of their beauty! And as 
we hope to retain an undiminished love for Nature as long as our facul- 
ties are undimmed, be it our lot tosee what thy genius may yet achieve ! 
Large already is our debt of gratitude to thee for the past. With a fiaal 
“ God-speed,”’ we bid thee heartily farewell. Caries Boner. 


i 


SCHAMYL, AND THE LATE WAR. 


Much surprise has been expressed during the late war that a more effec- 
tual co-operation with the allies was not afforded by Schamyl and the 
Circassians, and that they did not avail themselves of the opportunity 
which then presented itself for striking some decisive blow, which might, 
to a great extent, undo the work of partial occupation which it has cost 
Russia 0 many years and so many thousand men to accomplisb. Much 
of the disappointment felt on this score doubtless arises from the general 
ignorance as to the relative positions of the tribes of the Caucasus, and 
from the popular error of confounding the Circassians, who have no known 
oho - the Lesghi and Tchetchenzes, who act under the guidance of 

amy). ’ 

A glance at an ordinary map will show that the mountain range of the 
Caucasus runs in a diagonal direction from Anapa on the north-west, to 
Baku on the Caspian, the south-eastern extremity of the range. The dis- 
tance between these two points is about 430 miles, the greatest breadth 
being under 200 miles. The Circassians occupy that portion which lies 
to the north-west, and which has the Black Sea for its boundary on the 
one side, and the plains of the Kouban on another, the northern. The 
Russians have established on the sea coast a few detached forts in addi- 
tion to Anapa and Soudjouk Kaleb, but most of them were destroyed 
during the war, while the thick forests and deep ravines of Circassia, so 
unfavourable for military operations, have set at defiance all attempts to 





establish similar positions permanently in the interior. On the north 


ged | ment, and how far they may have directed, perbaps changed, the bent of | !!eving in precisely the same statesmen, hoping the same hopes, and ter- 


rified by the same terrors. This loose, demoralized, denatioualized coe 
mopolitan population has always a complete theory of European politics; 
and a very good theory it would be, if it were not that it took account 
exclusively of Kings and Foreign Ministers, and left altogether out of its 
reckoning the passions, and the character ofnations. These are the peo- 
ple who canvas, with an air of mystery, Count Buol’s last aside, Prince 
Metternich’s last aphorism, Baron Manteutfel’s last difficulty with his 
royal master. They produce the sort of nonsense given to the world in 
Count Ficquelmont’s pamphlets, and generate the stuff which fills the 
despatches of that most ignorant of created beings—a well-iaformed di- 
plomatist. In fact, to be well informed is the grand pretension of the set. 
The “ best information” is their Shibboleth. It may be observed that 
Mr. Disraeli and his newspaper always father their anti-liberal opinions 
on the “ best-informed persons on Continental politics.” 

Mr. Disraeli made it evident on Monday evening that he spoke the 
language of these quidnuncs. The absurd attempt to intimidate the Em- 
peror of the French is about equal to their calibre; and the jeremiad 
concerning Secret Societies echoes the very lamentations which are just 
now constantly in their mouths. They will tell you that all Europe ia 
honeycombed with these Secret Societies. Such a statement is not cal- 
culated to make much impression on those who, like most Ragtshaee, 
feel pretty sure that, if they lived under a despotism, they would belong 
toa Secret Society themselves ; but Mr. Disraeli tries to give it a more 
significant meaniog in our eare, by telling us that the throne and free 
government of Louis-Philippe were destroyed by the machinations of 
these associations. Now there are persons “well informed” in a seuse 
different from Mr. Disraeli’s, who are convinced that the Secret Societies 
were few and feeble in France before 1848, and that their growth in num- 
bers and influence was exclusively attributable to the general lawlessness 
of the period succeeding the Revolution. It is true that formidable ac- 
counts of their activity and ubiquity duriog the reign of Louis Philip 
have been published since bis fall ; but the better opinion is that this ist 
mere romance of couspiracy—most of it manufactured to found a claim 
on the Republican party when it was in possession of power. However 


that may be, the polnt to be settled is the existence of Secret Societies, 
not in France, but in Italy. And, in trying to establish this, Mr. Dis- 
*_ali ig met by a peculiar difficulty. As it happens, most of us has heard 
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something of Secret Societies in Italy. Most of us have read a certain 
pamphlet which related the trial of one Poerio, on a charge of belonging 
to a great association to which all smaller societies were alleged to be 
affiliated ; and we have all pretty well made up our minds that, if the 
proceedings left one point more doubtful than the guilt of Poerio, that 
point was the existence of the Unita Italiana iteelf. The Unita Italia- 
na, however, if it really existed, was a Secret Society in an intelligible 
sense of the expression, and there would have been some meaning in de- 
nouncing it if the state of Italy were now what it was six or seven years 
ago. 

At the period at which Poerio was said to have been a member of the 
Unita, most of the Italian States had free deliberative aneetare and 
a ; and an Eoglishman can see that the policy which then con- 
demned secret associations was, whether wise or unwise, at all events ca- 

of rational defence. But now that a cruel despotism presses on 
fifths of the Peninsula, does Mr. Disraeli really hope to secure our 
sympathies for the Italian Princes, by pointing out the dangers which 
menace them from Secret Societies ? y, in Naples, in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal States, in Lombardy, in Parma every single communication between 
man and man on the subject of litical iberty constitutes a Secret So- 
ciety. If two persons meet in the street and exchange a wish for Parlia- 
mentary government, they are a Secret Society. If a few young men, 
after dinner, talk too warmly of the old times of Guelf and Ghibelline, 
they are a Secret Society. Mr. Disraeli tries to leave the impression that 
the Italians are behaving very wickedly and wrong-headedly, much as 
though aa Englishman with a grievance should insist on turning Riband- 
man or Whiteboy, instead of writing to the Times ; but the simple truth 
is, that the despots effaced the line of demarcation between legitimate and 
illegitimate associations, and the sole perversity which membership in a 
Secret Society now implies is the perversity of wishing to be free. Let 
Mr. Disraeli state, without mystification, his charge against the Italian 
le, and there will be one unanimous answer from Tory, Whig, and 
cal. The more of such societies, the better—the bolder they are, the 
better—the more highly they organize themselves, the better. A coun- 
try of freemen can only wish well to the sole instrumentality by which 
the memory and the hope of Italian liberty, and the capacity of Italians 
for exercising it, are fostered and kept alive. 

Mr. Dieraeli’s Continental authorities have a meaning in their warn- 
ings, bat it is one which their English mouthpiece will not venture to 
state openly. They mean that the Italian tyrants are in danger from 
everything which they are pleased to call a Secret Society. No doubt 
they are. They have closed up every single avenue tbrough which opi- 
nion can find vent, and the smallest disturbance of equilibrium may cre- 
ate an explosion. To repeat a noble image, “ they have chained down 
the people as the Gods of old bound the Giant under Etna, so that, in 
order to stir but one finger, he must shake the world and spoil the 
earth with fire.” In such a state of things, everything is a danger to an 
Italian monarch. Every crisis of foreiga politics, every turn of diploma- 
cy, constitates a separate peril. Too large a crowd at the corner of a 
street is a danger. Too much enthusiasm at the production of a new 
play isa danger. Plutarch is a danger. Dante isadanger. Alfieri is 
ad . Indeed, it is the peculiar unhappiness of the Italian princes 
that they oppress a country whose Varina poetry, and art are all fatall 
wrapped up with the associations of freedom. The position of men so si- 
tuated is as tertible as it is insecure; but even the small compassion 
which we can for them is dissipated when we glance at the example 
by which they have neglected to profit. Piedmont, as we know from a 
thousand sources, was the focus of Italian conspiracy till 1847 ; but not 
for one instant, since the establishment of the Constitution, has the sleep 
of its raler been troubled by Secret Societies.— London paper, July 19. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


The annual meeting of this society took place this year at Chelms- 
ford. We regret that the press of other matiers prevent our giving a 
full report of the proceedings, and that we are compelied to content our- 
selves with a mere general summary. 

This was the first time the society had broken ground in Essex, which 
county owes more to the introduction of science with practice in agricul- 
ture than, perhaps, any other county In England, save Lincolasbire. 
We have seen its woods and coppices cleared away, and its numerous 
flats and marshes thoroughly drained and converted into rich arable 
lands, to the great increase of the productive capabilities of the coun- 
try, and—not less a blessing—the general improvement of its climate 
and the health of itsiahabitants. The beneficial effects which accompan 
the prosecution of an extensive system of drainage on the soil whic 
most prevails in Essex cannot be better illastrated that on Mr. R. 
Baker’s farm, at the little hamlet of Writtle, near Chelmsford, and at Mr. 
Mechi’s famous experimental farm at Tiptree. The latter, whilst teach- 
ing much that is useful, farnishes at the same time certain landmarks of 
errors to be avoided, and even in that respect the fortune which realised 
in Leadenhall-street has been spent on the natural barren and unproduc- 
tive soil of Tiptree cannot be said to be altogether squandered away. In 
either case Mr. Mechi has done “ yeoman’s service’’ to the cause of agri- 
culture. At Mr. Fisher Hobbs’s farm of Mark’s Tey, as well as at Tip- 
tree, box and stall ee ws | is to be found in operation, and its superiority 
to the common method of feeding cattle and sheep demonstrated to an 
almost absolute certainty. Essex is essentially a grain-producing coun- 
ty, and the only description of live stock for which it is peculiar is its 
breed of pigs. 

The convevient proximity of Chelmsford to the establishments of our 
principal implement makers has secured an enormous display in this de- 
partment of the show. The number of new articles was however very 
small, notwithstandiog the exhibitors continue the very objectionable 
practice of cataloguing as “ new” every old implement upon which they 
have made the slightest alteration, whether an improvement or not. At 
the implement yard the attendance of visitors was very thin, though not 
more so than usual on the Tuesday. The fact is that the public interest 
was centered in the trials of the field implements, which were being con- 
ducted in the neighbourhood, and to which they flocked in considerable 
numbers. 

A new classification of implements for competitive trials, so as to en- 
sure the trial of every description of agricultural implement once in three 
year’s having been determined upon by the council, the articles tried were 
those which are applicable to the tillage and drainage of land, and com- 
prised ploughs, barrows, cultivators, subsoilers, clod-crushers, rollers, tile 
and brick machises, and implements for drainage. A special prize of 
£500 being offered for the steam cultivator that should in the most effi- 
cient manner turn over the soil, and be an economical substitute for the 
Lace or the spade, the operations of the competing machines were 
watched with the most intense anxiety by the assembled spectators. The 
merits cf the several steam ploughs of Mr. Boydell, Mr. Smith, and Mr. 
Fowler, were sabmitted to the several tests ; but whilst each undoubtedly 

some excellence peculiar to itself, the general impression was 
in favour of that of Mr. Fowler, which certainly cut the farrow and 
‘turned the soil” in the most rapid and efficient, and, it is said, also in 
the most “ economical’ manner. Indeed, its admirers hesitate not to as- 
sert that it has effectually solved the problem of the adaptability of steam 
to the cultivation of the land ; and we ourselves are disposed to think it 
has done so. But one point, and a most material one, remains to be 
roved, and this of course we had no means of testing ; will the judges 
satisfied that it is an economical substitute for the plough or the spade? 
That question answered in the affirmative, and Fowler’s plough ia the de- 
sideratum so long required, and horse-plough and spade-husbandry will 
henceforward be found oaly on those small holdings in remote districts, 
where, on account of distance or the imperfect means of communication, 
the steam-plough is unable to penetrate. The trials of the reaping ma- 
chines failed of any decisive result, and,we understand that their respec- 
tive merits are not unlikely to be further tested during the ensuing har- 
vest on the farm of Mr. Fisher Hobbs, at Mark’s Tey.—Bell’s Life in Lon- 
don, July 20. 

Another paper gives the following memorandum cf the distribution of 
prizes : 

Colonel Ht See nag swept the board in the Shorthorn classes with 
the best old bull, Master Butterfly (which has now won all the prizes he 
can win, and must be worth something like £1,000 ;) the best cow (Roan 
Duchess,) and the best heifer under three years old.—Everyone was 
pleased to find Quartey, the son of the Quartey who introduced Devons 
at the Holkbam sh gs, carrying off three prizes for that excel- 
lent breed ; Prince Albert coming in second in the heifer class ; George 
Turner, of Barton, winning again with the bull calf, Bosquet, that won 
in Paris. 

In ebeep a sensation was created by Overman, of Norfolk, taking the 
first price from Jonas Webb’s Southdown. It was the unavimous opi- 
nion of Mr. Webb’s friends that, after his long career of success in the 
breed for which he has done so much, he has made a mistake in competing 
at all at English shows. The Cotswold sheep were very fine and beauti- 
fally got ap. Some of the Leicesters were very indifferent—feeble, too, 
and overfat. 








The Horse Show was splendid—Prince Albert, with his Clydesdale, 
carrying off the first prize from a grand collection of Suffolk stallions, 
A clergyman (the Rev. C. T. James, of Ivy-bridge) won the prize for the 
best hackney mare, and two prizes for pigs—both Berkshires. 

The foreign animals were curiosities. The only pair at all worth no- 
tice were the Breton bull and cow. The Flemish and Normandy were 
not good enough for an English first-class cattle fair. A pair of French 
trotting cart stallions were not handsome, according to our notions, but 
had extraordinary pace, and, it was said, great endarance. 

The foreigners were large buyers, and at extraordinary prices. M. Al- 
lier, Director of Petit Bourg, gave £40 for a great white sow. A high 
agricultural authority said confidently that 500 good Shorthorns thrown 
on the market would immediately find foreign purchasers. 

Finally, some of the results are thus set down : 


Lord Walsingham’s first prize pen of Southdown Shearling ewes was 
sold to an American purchaser for £100, and the second prize pen to 
France, for £70.—Mr. Towneley’s prize bull, Master Butterfly, bas been 
bought by Mr. Strafford, for Australia ; hiv price is the hitherto unheard- 
of sum of 1,200 guineas. 


kntpevial Pavlianent. 


LOSS OF HER MAJESTY’S SHIP “‘ BIRKENHEAD. ”’ 


House of Commons, July 18. 

Mr. Gorpvon asked the Firet Lord of the: Treasury whether he would 
take into consideration the propriety of erecting, in the chapel of Chelsea 
Hospital, or elsewhere, some permanent memorial of the gallant and self- 
devoted conduct of the officers and men lost in Her Majesty’s ship Birken- 
head on the 25th day of February, 1852. The bon. member observed that 
it might be asked why he raised such a question at a period so long after 
the event to which it referred. His answer was, that it was not an unfit- 
ting time for us, now that the war was happily terminated and we all 
evinced our gratitude to the army which fought and suffered for usin the 
Crimea, to recognise services which, though of a peaceful character, were 
universally admitted to be as brilliant and distinguished as any recorded 
in our country’s annals. The circumstances connected with the loss of 
the Birkenhead must be so fresh in the mémory of all that it would be 
unnecessary for him to make any but the most passing allusion to them. 
The vessel—a large troop ship—was employed in carrying to the Cape of 
Good Hope the draughts of various regiments, to the number of 600 men, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Seaton, and she sailed from 
Queenstown in the month of January, 1852. On the 25th of February 
the disaster occurred which called forth that display of gallantry and self- 
devotion to which he wished briefly to advert. There were on board the 
Birkenhead, in addition to the soldiers, a number of women and children 
and sick persons. The discipline exhibited by the troops while the vessel 
was going to pieces under their feet was most remarkable. The only 
boats available were filled with the women and children, and sent off from 
the ship’s side ; so that the officers and soldiers, remaining on deck, deli- 
berately deprived themselves of their only means of safety, and, calm 
and motionless awaited the sinking of the vessel. 

Their noble conduct was well described by Captain Wright, one of the 
survivors, who, in a private letter, said, that all the officers received their 
orders and had them carried out as if the men were embarking, instead 
of going to the bottom ; that, indeed, he never saw an embarcation con- 
ducted with such an absence of noise and confusion; that there was not 
a single cry or murmur from any of the men; that just before the final 
plunge, a suggestion having been made that all who could swim should 
jump overboard and join the boats, the officers begged them not to do so, 
because the boats were filled with women and children, and must inevita- 
Oy be swamped if their living freight were increased, when the men re- 
plied by a cheer, and only three of them attempted to reach the boats. 
(Hear, hear.] This act of cool heroism, which bad been estimated at its 
full value, not in this country alone but abroad, and had done much to 
sustain, and even to raise, the high character of our army for unflinching 
discipline, was beyond all praise. This result wasin a great measure due 
to the efforts of Colonel Seaton, who was certainly no ordinary man, and 
whose rare talent for gaining the affections of the soldiers under his com- 
mand and moulding them to his will had trained these men, most of whom 
were young and untried levies, to face danger and death with unshaken 
fortitude. [Hear, hear.] An equal meed was due to all the other officers 
and men present on this tryiag occasion. [Hear, hear.] The youngest 
officer of the regiment, to whom life was full of hope and promise, trod 
the deck by the side of his commander with as firm a step, and looked 
upon the ghastly horrors of death with as much bravery amd composure 
as those who had been longest inured to peril. [Hear.] He (Mr. Gor- 
don) did not think it too late to mark the country’s sense of the discip- 
line and heroism of men who had thus calmly sacrificed their lives to save 
others’ and he therefore begged to put the question of which he had given 
notice. [Hear, hear.] 

Sir G. Grey said that every one acquainted with the circumstances 
just described by his hon. friend must fully concur in the feeling tribute 
which he had paid to the gallant and devoted band of British officers and 
men who lost their lives on the melancholy occasion of the wreck of the 
Birkenhead. This act of noble daring, performed by men who were not 
inspired by the incentives or surrounded with the glory and excitement 
of the battlefield, but under circumstances in which there were no ap- 
proving eyes to see them, deserved an equal measure of admiration and 
gratitude with the brightest achievements in our military history. [Hear, 
hear.] With these sentiments Her Majesty’s Government were certainly 
prepared to take into consideration the propriety of erecting some per- 
manent memorial of the description referred to. [Hear, hear]. 





FOREIGN LEGION ; LORD PALMERSTON WILL NOT BE CATECHISED, 


Sir D. L. Evans would take this opportunity of expressing his opinion 
that some information should be given as to what was to be done with the 
Foreiga Legion. It was originally promised that these troops should re- 
main in England only to be trained for warlike operations. Some months 
had now elapsed since the conclusion of the peace, but no preparations 
appeared to have been made to fulfil this promise by disbanding the le- 
giop. No estimate of the probable or the actual expense of the foreign 
troops had as yet been laid before the House, but he had himself made 
some calculations on the subject, from which it was to be inferred that 
these 14,000 or 15,000 foreigners would cost the country between £800,000 
aad £900,000 more than British troops. [Hear.] Trae, the House had 
granted to the Government the means of raising about 50,000 militia 
which were not embodied, and 40,000 troops of the line, which, though 
they were much needed, the Government had not had the ingenuity to 
raise, and it was possible that the money voted for such purposes might 
now be available for the payment of these foreigners ; but surely some 
statement ought to be made upon the subject before the termination of 
the session. [Hear, hear.] e begged to ask the First Minister of the 
Crown what were the intentions of the Government as to the retaining or 
disbanding of these troops? 

Lord PaLmerston.—I must, in the first place, protest against the prac- 
tice that has been growing up of late in this house of honourable members 
getiing np and asking the Government what is their intention upon this, 
that, and the other matter. (Laughter and derisive cheers.) No doubt 
there may be subjects of sufficient importance to justify prospective in- 
quiry, but I apprehend that, speaking generally, the position of the re- 
sponsible advisers of the Crown in Parliament is to be responsible for 
what they do, and that they are not called upon to take this house into 
their counsels in regard to what they are going to do on every small mat- 
ter. (Laughter.) In reply therefore to the honourable and gallant offi- 
cer, I beg to observe that what we are going to do with respect to the 
disposal of the German Legion will, I trust, when done, be found per- 
fectly consistent with law and propriety. (Laughter.) More than this 
I am not prepared te say. (Laughter and cries of ‘‘ Hear.” ) 

Mr. Roesuck.—I beg to call the attention of the noble lord to this sig- 
nificant fact, that when we ask what the Government are about to do we 
are met with the objection that we are too early, and when we venture to 
inquire what they have done we are told that we are too late. (Laughter.) 


N@ MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES, 
July 22. 

Mr. Gisson.—I gave notice yesterday of my intention to ask the noble 
lord at the head of the Government a question with reference to the 
state of our diplomatic relations with the United States of America. The 
noble lord informed this House some five or six weeks ago that the post 
of British Minister in the United States had become vacant, and he far- 
nished the House with certain papers explanatory of the circumstances 
which had caused Mr. Crampton to take his departure from America. 
He, at the same time, assured us that the amicable relations between this 
country and the United States had not been disturbed, and that the dip- 
lomatic intercourse between the two Governments would be continued. 
This being the state of the case, I beg to ask the noble lord whether Her 
Majesty’s advisers contemplate the early appointment of a British Minis- 
ter to America? 


Lord Patwerston.—It is by no means an unusual circumstance that a 
mission should from a variety of causes remain for a time vacant. We 
are all aware that this is an occurrence which occasionally happens, 
With respect to the particular mission to wkich the right hon. gentle- 
man’s question relates, Her Majesty’s Government have taken no deci- 
sion on the subject. 

SPAIN ; ADVICE TO LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


’ Thursday, July 24. 

Mr. Murroves inquired of the First Lord of the Treasury, whether the 
Government were prepared to adopt any and what means for the pre- 
ae of the armed interference of France in the internal affairs of 

pain? 

Lord PaLmerston.—I apprehend that there is at present nothing in re- 
gard to the affairs of Spain which could lead to any interference on the 
cw of the French Government with those affaire. The Emperor of the 

rench is a man of great justice, and would, I think in any case, feel that 
foreign interference with the affairs of the Spanish nation, except under 
circumstances which we cannot foresee, would be unjust. He is also a 
man of great sagacity, and the lessons of the past teach that those sove- 
reigns of France who have been led to interfere in the affairs of S 
have always, sooner or later, found that interference more or less d 
trous to themselves. (Hear, hear.) There can be no reason for appre- 
hending that there is on the part of the French Government any iaten- 
tion to interfere in Spaio. (Hear, hear.) 


—$—<—a 


THE “CHARLESTON MERCURY” AND THE N. Y. “ALBION.” 


The following article appeared in the Charleston Mercury of the 31st 
ult. It is noticed editorially elsewhere : 


Mr. Brownson was right when he declared that the conduct of foreign- 
ersin the United States is frequently calculated to excite a prejudice 
against them, and to lead to a political combination to put down their 
influence. With a boldness and power rarely exhibited, he exposed the 
evil of seeking to perpetuate, on American soil, the nationalities of the 
Old World, and asgerted it as the highest duty of every foreigner to avoid 
@ partisan spirit in ng meee and to merge their prejadices, their feelings, 
and their interests, in devotion to the institutions and prosperity of the 
land of their adoption. 

The Albion, a paper published in New York, constantly violates these 
wise counsels. Devoted to English interests, it arrays itself, on almost 
every question of foreign politics, against the United States. American 
statesmanship is honoured with sneers, and American policy contrasted 
ever in the same invidious light with that wise, jast, and hamane spirit 
which is claimed as peculiarly English. It has, to the full extent of its 
influence, contributed to produce that feeling towards England which 
pervades so manyin this country—who regard her as a perpetual and 
jealous barrier to our progress, and an insidious intermeddler io our af- 
7 Mr. D’Israeli, in his recent speech in the House of Commons, 
said. 


(We omit this extract. It was given in our columns on the 12th ult.) 


This speech the 4/bion copies, yet refuses to profit its wisdom. It 
is perpetually playing England against America, as though it were a 
very small matter to excite between the two great nations, bound togeth- 
er in interest and happiness, feelings of jealousy or resentment. 

Bat it is in a matter more particularly concerning ourselves, that the 
Albion has recently presumed to intermeddle, and, while affecting an 
impartial neutrality, to speak as follows : 


(We omit our own mention of the attack made by Colonel Brooks on 
Mr. Sumner.) 


In another iseue, and very much io the same vein, it wonders that 
‘“‘ Mr, Brooks should regard an insult to the State, an insult to himself.’ 
What we have to complain of in the matter is, that an Eaglish paper, 
—_- in this country, should so far forget propriety, as to characterise 

n such terms the conduct of an American legislator. Is it the part of a 
foreign journal in our midst, to undertake to lecture us upon our manners? 
Shall the liberty of the press be abused in this country, to the defamation 
of American character, and by journals in the interest of a foreign na- 
tion? We need not blind our eyes to the fact. True to that shameless 
spirit which dares to speak of African slavery, when tens of millions of 
slaves in India daily attest the remorselessness of British conquests—true 
to that hypocrisy which shudders at the thought of American “ aggres- 
sion,’ when its own annals are the records of ever accumulating outrages 
upon the weak and defenceless—true to English Abolitionism, the 4/bion 
takes up the cause of fanaticism in the United States. 

The South, and her cause in Kansas—the South, and her sons in 
Congrese—is still to it the fruitful theme of denunciation—the more gross 
because uttered under the mask of impartiality. In the mortal war 
which is being waged between the South and her enemies, the Albion 
cacnot remain neutral. Swept along by the tide of anti-slavery, it is, in 
one breath, the accuser of American policy, and in the next, the accuser 
of the South. American policy and Sonthern policy, American rights 
and Southern rights, American honour and Southern honour, are equally 
the food of its taunts and back-bitings. 

The Albion has been largely patronised in this city and throughout the 
South. Those who are the subjects of its abuse and obloquy, have the 
power of protecting themselves from its insults, and we know of several 
who have already exercised that power by ordering that its visits be dis- 
continued. 

— 

Report oF THE CRIMEAN ComMission.—The report of the commission 
Which sat some months ago in Chelsea Hospital, to inquire into the 
Charges against the management of matters in the Crimea, contained in 
the report of Sir John M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch, was last night laid 
on the table of both Housesof Parliament. It isan elaborate and tedious 
production, extending to no less than thirty long folio pages. It is the 
dullest and dreariest document we have ever read. It literally comes to 
nothing. It may be said of this Crimean report, as the mathematician 
said of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,” after he had carefully perused that po- 
em, from beginning to end, “ It proves nothing.” From the commence- 
ment it has much of a sermonising character about it. We are gravely 
told that— 

First—The inquiry is very peculiar in its nature. 

Second—lIi is attended with unusual difficulties. 

And these two heads are duly amplified on, ani illustrated by facts. 
It is shown that the inquiry is ‘‘ very peculiar in its nature,” and that it 
is “attended with unusual difficulties.” After wading through thirty 
ponderous pages, heavy enough to break the back of an Atlas, we come 
to the winding-up of the whole :—“ In conclusion, we beg leave further 
humbly to submit to your Majesty that there does not appear to be any 
ground for further proceedings thereon,’’—that is, on the subject matter 
which had been under the consideration of the commissioners. Such is 
the conclusion—and how lame and impotent?—of an inquiry which, at 
its commencement, was regarded as of unparalleled importance, and which 
occupied the minds of all classes of the community during the greater 
part of the time it lasted. Thrice happy the parties arraigned who had 
so lenient a commission to sit in judgment on their conduct !—Morning 
Advertiser, July 22. 

Tue Crimean Forces AND THE LeGton or Honour.—An official list 
has just been published of the names of the officers and men of the Bri- 
tish army upon whom the Emperor of the French has conferred the in- 
signia of the Legion of Honour. The grand crosses are Generals Sir J. 
Simpson and General Sir G. Brown. The grand officers Lieut.-Generals 
Sir De Lacy Evans, Sir G. Burgoyne, Sir J. L. Pennefather, and Major- 
Gen. Sir R. England. The commanders, Maj.-Gen. the Earl of Lucan, Maj.- 
General Sir H. J. W. Bentnick, Lieut.-General H. W. Barnard, Lieut.- 
General Lord Rokeby, General Sir W. J. Codrington, Lieut.-General the 
Hon. Sir J. Y. Scarlett, Lieut.-General Sir W. Eyre, Major-General Sir 
H. H. Rose, Major-General G. Buller, Lieut.-General Sir R. Dacres, and 
Major-General C. A. Windham. The list of officers and knights is ex- 
tremely long, and comprises the names of officers and non-commissioned 
officers of ali ranks, from brigadier-generals to corporals. The naval offi- 
cers who have received the order above the rank of knights are—Com- 
mander Rear-Admiral Sir H. Stewart. Officers, Rear-Admirals Sir S. 
Lushington, F. T. Michell, C. Graham, and T. W. Carter. Captains, H. 
Keppel, L. T. Jones, W. Peel, W. Moorsom, W.R. Mends, T. A. B. Spratt, 
and S. Osborne. Col. T. Hurdle, R.M. Lieut.-Col. T. Holloway. 








Tue New Conczrt-Room at THE SuRREY Garpens.—The new Concert 
Hall in these gardens was inaugurated by a grand oratorio, followed by 
a miscellaneous concert. The hall is the most perfect thing of the kind 
in every way. Its acoustical fitness is beyond dispute. Every sound, 
even to the smallest piano, is heard with a distinctness which leaves 00- 
thing to be desired. The architect may then pride himself upon having 
constructed one of the very best, if not the best, music hall in this coun- 
try, and the extraordinary rapidity with which he designed and comple- 
ted the vast edifice increases, in no amall degree, his claim to celebrity. 





The entire orchestra, including soloists, band, and chorus, amounted to. 
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Cie Albion. 
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1,000 performers.—London paper.—Another journal says: The Music- 


hall is in front of the lake. This building affords accommodation for ten may digest their ill-bumour at their leisure, provided only that, in spite 


thousand persons; and, owing to its peculiar construction, nearly ten | 
thousand more can hear the music to perfection, protected from the wea- 
ther by balconies, verandabe, and galleries, outside, and breathing an at- | 
mosphere as pure as they would enjoy in an open garden. 


REFINEMENT AT THE SAME PLACE OF EnTERTAINMENT.—Refinement 
presides there—elegance is to be enforced. Where curassows formerly | 
cackled, where cassowaries stepped out, where elephants did vulgar | 
tricks in the sociable hope of buns, where hungry lions roared—a simple 
bear or two, jast to please juvenile visitors, are, we believe, all the beasts 
that now remain, 

Like brotherless hermits the last of their race, 
To mark where “‘ the Garden”’ has been. 

The Surrey bears, we apprehend, like Goldsmith’s immortal quadra- 

ed, will only dance to the genteelest of tunes—“ Water parted from the 
jea,”’ and the minuet from ‘‘Ariadne.” But we forget ; dancing is to 
have no place in the Surrey Gardens. The smokers, further, are to be 
exclusively confined to one of the Kiosques hard by Mr. Danson’s capi- 
tally painted Bosphorus, by way ef. giving “ the weed” an air a la chi- 
bouque. Base beer is banned in favour of more dainty drinks, since 
what saith the official programme ?— 

‘“« Encouraged by the eapuoving testes of the masses for more refined, in 
place of stronger, beverages, the Directors despatched an agent to Epernay, in 
Champagne, who has concluded an arrangement with the highly-repated firm 
of , Propriétaires Vignerons‘et Marchands de Vin, at, nay, to 
supply champagne from their own vineyards at 6d. a glass, or 5s. 6d. a bottle. 
The Directors are, therefore, able to guarantee the patrons of the Royal Surrey 
Gardens a genuine champagne, of the best growth and the highest quality, at 
a moderate price.” 





Tue WENSLEYDALE Peerace.—We have reason to believe that the 
question e0 long pending as to the ambiguous position of Lord Wensley- 
dale will be immediately solved by the conversion of the life peerage 
which that eminent lawyer now holds into an hereditary peerage. Under 
all the circumstances of the case we cannot but express our satisfaction 
at this terminatioo of the dispute; our surprise is only that so simple a 
solution of the difficulty should not have been thought of at an earlier 
period in the session—(The Gazette of the 25th ult. announces this 
creation.) 

ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest.—A bill, emanating from Mr. 
Apeley Pellatt, M.P., and Mr. Hadfield, M.P., proposes to carry out still 
further the benevolent intentions of the Legislature as regards the aboli- 
tion of incarceration for debt. That act wil! extinguish all writs of ar- 
rests issued before its commencement, and all persons immured in debt- 
ors’ dungeons (save in the excepted cases,) by virtue of writs ca. sa., &c., 
will be entitled to demand their discharge from custody forthwith. The 
ppg rm however, will still hold good against the property and effects 
of a debtor. 

















FINE ARTS. 
GorePrt & CO. have Just Published Two Beautiful Mezzotint 
ENGRAVINGS after HOLFELD: 
‘*PAMILY PRAYER,’’ 


“MUTUAL INSTRUCTION,.’’ 
Also 


“MY WIFE, MY HORSE, AND MY DOGS.’ 
After DE DKEUX. 

Together with a choice variety of LITHOGRAPHS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH ENGRAV- 

INGs, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, &c. 

FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 








AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


N IBLO’S GARDEN............55 00. Mr. Burton and The Ravels. 





‘EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, aboveGrand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


- GEO. CHRISTY. ¢ Proprietors 





Notice TO SuBscRIBERS AT A Distance.—Understanding that our friends 
are sometimes charged a high postage for the transmission of Engravings, we 
beg to inform them that the rate ought not to exceed fifteen cents for one En- 
graving, and six cents tor every additional one. That sum remitted to this 
office, will ensure safe delivery. This applies also to Canada. 





To ovr SusBsCRIBERS IN MonTREAL.—Messrs. Hill & Martin, Booksellers, 
Montreal, will act heneeforth as the authorized agents for the Albion, as the 
successers of Mr. J. Armour. 





Noticze.—Mr. W. Imlach is now at Niagara Falls, and is about to proceed 
into Canada, on a canvassing tour for this paper. He carries complete sets of 
the A/bion engravings with him, and daring his stay at the Falls may be seen 
at the International Hotel or at the Clifton House. 
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The Affairs of the United Kingdom. 

The prorogation of Parliament did not, after all, take place on the 26th 
ult.; but when the steamer of that date sailed from Liverpool, the cere- 
mouy was confidently announced for Tuesday, the 29th. Anything like 
a review of the sessional doings and omissions may safely be postponed, 
uatil the Lords and Gentlemen are released from their labours. 
Yet, if the later debates and divisions have shown incontestably that, 
30 long as Lord Palmerston bows to the popular will, no Opposition can 
make head against him, there have not been wanting indications, both in 
and out of the House of Commons, that his power is dependent on his 
Opponents’ weakness, rather than on his own strength.—The lengthiest 
of the recent discussions have been upon what is irreverently termed the 
putting Bishops upon half-pay—a Bill for legalizing the retirement of the 
Diocesans of London and Durham upon pensions of £6,000 and £4,500 
respectively having been strenuously but ineffectually resisted. Many 
true friends of the Episcopal Church have been greatly scandalized by 
the measure, and have not hesitated to speak and vote against it. The 
innovation is much to be regretted—The few words spoken by the Pre- 
mier, in answer to a question about Spain and French interference, will 
probably occasion much talk ; and the silly people, who echo each other’s 
nonsense about England being in French leading strings, must find ex- 
ouses for his Lordsbip’s boldness, in thus publicly giving advice to 
the omnipotent Emperor. Whether his Imperial Majesty himself will 
smile or frown on the occasion, we shall perhaps never learn; but we 
agree with Lord Palmerston in thinking him too sagacious to meddle 
visibly in the affairs of Spain.—The Crimean Commission has white- 
washed the inculpated officers, as all the world anticipated—tThe go- 
vernoment hesitates about despatching another expedition to the Arctic 
regions; nor, of course, could anything be done this year—Measure 
after measure is abandoned to the chances of another session ; and but 
for the Peace Treaty with Russia, her Majesty’s Ministers would have 
little to boast of in the Royal Speech from the Throne, which we shall 
probably receive before our next issue. 
It is rumoured however that there is one more chance for their winding 

up with éclat, inasmuch as Mr. Dallas's negotiations with Lord Clarendon 
are drawing to a cloce. Simultaneously to felicitate the nation, on two 
such “ difficulties” as a real war and a prospective war being disposed of, 
would be a feather in the cap of the Cabinet. The Times speaks with con- 
fidence—though not naming so early a date—of the settlement being in a 
fair way to accomplishment. The terms have been going the usual 
rounds ; but until they become a fait accompli, we shall not copy them 
at length. A brief summary of them may be found below, and it will 
give us the most hearty pleasure to devote space to them in official shape. 
The Times, we have only to add, swallows with what grace it may the 
repudiation of its former views; and Lord Palmerston intimates that 


place. The lord of Downing Street and the lord of Printing-House Square 


of them both, international disputes may be settled on principles of jus- 
tice, and according to the dictates of common-sense. 





Spain. 

Later advices give a deplorable picture of the late events in Spain ; 
nor isit clear that the insurrection is entirely suppressed in the Provinces, 
although at Madrid and Barcelona it has been put down, after long con- 
tinued fighting, and much heavier loss of life than the Spanish or 
French government was willing in the first instance to allow. Sa- 
ragosea holds out, and is said—we know not how traly—to have 
assembled within its walls a majority of the Cortes—It is now 
generally asserted that the substitution of O’Donnell for Espartero, 
by Queen Isabella, was’ looked upon by the Spanish Liberals as a 
deliberate coup d’état. The European journalists accordingly have 
ranged themselves on one side or the other, as their preference inclines 
them to absolutism or constitutional liberty. The English press natu- 
rally clamors against the re-actionary step ; and we doubt not that the 
assumed complicity of Louis Napoleon with Queen Christina, in ar- 
ranging it, will lose him much of his prestige among our countrymen. 
But there are many secrets involved in all these proceedings, that may 
never eee the light. It is only certain that aFrench army of observation 
is on its way to the Pyrenean frontier.—Many eyes have lately been 
turned towards Mexico, in the expectation that Spain was about there to 
enter upon a conflict ; and towards Cuba, for reasons that we need not enu- 
merate. Who expected, so soon, to watch the tidings of strife and civil 
war, as they come from the Peninsula itself? 





The Presidential Election. 

It is none of our business to chronicle electioneering movements, or to 
anticipate their results. Jt is only where foreign and especially British 
interests are involved, that we are ealled upon to speak. Under this view 
therefore we have to notice that one of our city papers has just re-publish- 
ed the famous ‘‘ Ostend” correspondence, now nearly two years old, in 
which the American Ministers to Paris, London, and Madrid, laid their 
heads together for accomplishing an invasion of Cuba, purse in one hand 
and dagger in the other. The answer of Mr. Marcy to the cool proposal 
of these fillibustering gentlemen is in very happy vein. He affecte, with 
the most delicate irony, not to take their meaning in its full sense, and 
has a quiet laugh at their ridiculous belief that the existence of these Uni- 
ted States is bound up in the fortunes ofCuba. Truly if we thought that 
Mr. Buchanan still adhered to his loose sentiments on international obli- 
gations then expressed, we should feel terribly agitated with reference to 
the Candidates. Buton the whole we are reassured. If either of Mr, 
Buchanan’s opponents reach the White House, aggression will not be the 
mot d’ordre ; if Mr. Buchanan reach it himself, prudence will suggest 
that there is come difference between Ostend in 1854, and Washington in 
1857, 





“The Charleston Mercury.” 
Some one has kindly forwarded us the above named paper of the Sist 
ult., containing an assault upon the course and the interests of this journal. 
Elsewhere the reader will find the article copied ; for, as we have no ap- 
prehension that it will militate against our interests, e0 are we sure that 
it will not affect our course. Indeed, a serious reply to assertions so 
groundless and inferences so absurd were scarcely needed, were it not 








when he takes pains to hold himself aloof from trenching upen ground 
that is not open to him. 

The files of the Albion daring the last eight years utterly confute the 
Mercury's false and baseless assertion, that we “ take up the cause of 
fanaticism in the United States.” If there be one thing more clear than 
another, it is that we have always repudiated and denounced the phi- 
lanthropy and the philosophy of Exeter Hall.—As for Kansas—espe- 
cially mentioned—we can truly eay that we never read half a dozen 
pages on the subject, and never wrote (with one exception) two dozen 
lines. The exception was a recent article on “ Rifles and Religion,” for 
which the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher might have reproved us; but cer- 
tainly not a hot-headed Southerner. The Mercury’s random shot in 
this direction is badly aimed. The 4/bion has not been, and is not, 
“ swept along by the tide of anti-slavery.” It only regrets that the South 
has such rash champions and wordy advocates as Colonel Brooks and the 
Charleston Mercury, 

Only one word more. We have had to deal in our time with some 
hard-bitters, and have taken our chance in editorial strife. There is how- 
ever something new to us, and no less petty, in the invitation with which 
the Mercury concludes. But the truth is, Southera readers of the Albion 
know perfectly well that this attack is not justified by facts, and that 
the Mercury’s closing advice is an ebullition of spleen, not recognised 
among respectable newspapers. 


The President Refuses to Interfere in California. 

No further intelligence has come to hand from San Francisco; but on 
Wednesday, Congress was made acquainted with the President’s determi- 
nation not to take part in the unhappy conflict, subsisting between the 
local State authorities and the Revolutionary Tribunal that usurps the 
functions of government. This refusal was, we believe, not unexpected. 
It is based chiefly on the fact that the Governor has not convened the 
Legislature, and has not failed in putting down the insurrection by the 
use of means within his reach—because in truth he made no effort to 
bring those means into play, or at least postponed the attempt until de- 
lay had rendered him impotent. His Excellency seems to have been 
paralysed from the start ; and being thus thrown, through his own su- 
pineness, solely upon his own resourcee, he will assuredly be at his wit’s 
end, and the Vigilance Committee will take out a new lease of power. In 
the mean time very distressing accounts find their way into print ; and 
the rumoar, that an independent Republic is the object sought by many 
of the leading parties in the revolt, acquires increased strength. The 
British reader, accustomed to recogaise one supreme authority, will find 
trouble in comprehending this position of public affairs. He must, how- 
ever, bear in mind that these United States are confederated for special 
purposes, and that each is jealous of any interference on the part of the 
Federal government. The wisest men, and the rashest prophets, are 
alike foiled, therefore, in endeavours to penetrate the thick vei! of diffi- 
culty that overhangs the wealthy capital of the Pacific sea-board. 

The Revised English Version of the Holy Scriptures. 

About a month ago, and amongst the literary gleanings for our ninth 
page, we inserted a London notice of a portion of the new version of Holy 
Writ, which the “Bible Union” here established has long had io hand, 
The notice was rather an approving one ; and we copied it without com - 
ment, not having seen the subject matter of it, or in truth heard it in any 
shape discussed. Since that date however the topic has been brought 
very prominently and very painfully before the public—aa embittered 





that the Mercury adverts—and with truth—to the large circulation of the 
Albion in the South. It may be more respectful to our Southern friends 
that we should not be contemptuously silent. 

it aright, it opens with an approving pat on the head for Know Nothing- 


cludes with a bit of advice, ungrammatically conveyed, that might be 
soasonable if it were practical. At any rate, Mr. George Peabody, on 


July, acts up to the motto that heads our pages— 
Colum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt— 


for Englishmen here. Why, even Charles X. tolerated, and Louis Napo- 
leon tolerates, Galignani’s Messengerin Paris! Moreover, if Mr. Brown- 


has been particularly brilliant, when tried against its local rivals. 


connections! 


profit by its wisdom.”’ Did we so refuse? We introduced Disraeli’s re- 
marks with an editorial commendation, in which we spoke of them as 
“ embracing a wider scope, and putting things in a truer light, than nine- 


persons and unpalatable circumstances. 





the government have not decided when to fill up Mr. Crampton’s vacant 


The first paragraph of this tirade will not detain us long. If we read 


ism, that one would not have expected from such a quarter ; and con- 


occasion of his annual Star and Garter celebration of the Fourth of 


son and his tenets would be a theme too discursive and too slippery for 
our purposes, we cannot be said to have violated his wise counsels, for | country, recently expressed by many inhabitants of Manchester and Liv 
we never saw them until now. In short, we did not ourselves establish | erpool—as readers may recollect—a large number of citizens of Phila- 
the Albion ; and we don’t believe that the Charleston Mercury is des-| delphia have sent to England an echo of those wishes, set forth in due 
tined to crush it. We have not heard that the latter’s success in this line | phrase. The Mayor headed the list of signers. Sach interchange of 


And the Mercury caps the climax of its silliness on this score, by citing 
part of a recent speech from Disraeli in the House of Commons, published 
by us on the 12th ult., wherein he expostulates with our statesmen for | 22°¢S With those of the inexhaustible Ravels. But no particular novelty invites 
their unwillingness to recognise the natural policy of the United States. | ‘te *ritic. We hope presently to see Mr. Burton with a strong Company inau- 
This speech the Mercury admits that we copied, though “refusing to gurated in his up-town Theatre._Of Miss Laura Keene’s new house we see no 


controversy having sprung up between certain seceders from the Associa- 
tion of Baptists that undertook this work, and the actual managers and 
conductors of it. Unable and unwilling to load our pages with even a 
sketch of the voluminous and acrimonious correspondence that appears 
from day to day in print, we feel bound to guard ourselves from any impu - 
tation of baving indirectly approved the progress of the enterprise. To 
us it now seems clear that the programme and promises of the ‘‘ Union’’ 

have not been fulfilled ; and that the desired “‘ Revision’ will not ema - 
nate from this particular section of the religious world. Let us have no 
tampering with that which is written, if a hole and-corner elique is to set 

itself up for reformers. Severe remarks are current regarding the motives 


and what holds good for Americans in England may be taken as a code and conduct of some of the parties engaged ; but with these we have no 


disposition to meddle. 


A Peace Address from Philadelphia. 
Responding to the good wishes for a good understanding with this 





courtery is never entirely lost, if even it seem to make small impression 


But this is apart. The general charge laid against usis, that we malign | upon the course of public events. 
and put ioto an invidious light every American political movement ; un- G 
duly exalt that which comes of British origin ; and in fact do all in our 
power to engender ill-will between the two countries. Now any one at 
all familiar with these columns must really laugh outright at the prepos- | between the Oarsmen ef the Provinces and of New York, adds that its 
terousness of such a charge ; and it happens that the last few moaths| Own fellow citizens would greatly relish such a trial of skill, and pro- 
have given two signal proofs to the contrary. We allude of course to the | poses that Halifax, St. John, Boston, and New York, should each contri- 
Enlistment and the Central American questions, on which the course pur- | bu¢e $1,000 towards a purse, as a prize for the winners in a race. Who 
sued by the .4/bion has been so far the reverse of that attributed to it by | has any thing further to say on thesubject? We can give publicity, but 
the Mercury, that we have incurred on its account some odium amongst | Cannot expend time in canvassing. 
our friends. Without going over an exceedingly stale story, we may in- 
form our ignorant or malicious accuser, that the Washington Union even 
thought we had been bribed by Russian gold to be lukewarm on behalf 
of Mr.Crampton! That was truly a roundabout way of explaining a : : : 
very simple affair ; precisely like that of the Mercury in the present case. | Vls in our musical circles. Were it not that the hand-organists under our 
But then some journalists cannot conceive the possibility of a etraightfor- | "ce windows remind us unceasingly of Spirto gentit and Casta Diva, we 
ward action. If you do not declare your countryman’s cenduct to have should fear a relapse tito berkario Segetiaiens ef indirence. But if there 
been of the perfect order—ah, you have been bought off! If yeu stigma- 
tise an individual—ob, yes, you have always shown an antipathy to his 


Suggestion for a Boat-Race. 
The Halifax Vova Scotian, in copying our suggestion for a contest 





PAusic. 


Not for many years do we rem2mber so complete a stagnation a3 now pre- 


be truth in the proverb that “ after a storm comes a calm,” verily there will 
be plenteousness of winter music in New York. 





Brawma. 


Popular Mr. Burton draws crowds to Niblo’s, alternating his comic perform. 


outward signs.—At Wallack’s, Mr. Bourcieault and Miss Agnes Robertson 
have met with brilliant success. We cordially wish them a continuance of it, 
until the “ Summer Garden” resumes its winter aspect, under the manage- 
ment of that veteran Wallack, whose name is a tower of strength. By the 


tenths of those that are delivered.”’ The Mercury omits this little fact way, we see that Mr. Wallack has been indulging our friends in Canada with 
entirely, though it must have been poring over our columns for evidence | a welcome taste of his quality. 
in favour of its charges. This is a small mode of dealing with obnoxious 


A Serious View or a Buriesque; Mr. Rosson’s “ MEDEA.” —The ten- 
dency to burlesque a noble performance, conceived in a spirit of mingled trath 


Next in order comes the special grievance—the “ intermeddling” in the | #24 ideality, and executed with consummate art—to cast down what is beau- 
affair of Colonel Brooks, and the manner in which we have spoken of it. | , 
Now if this single Member of Congress be an institution, and if his treat- | this time specifically as of our English nature in general. We were pained, 
ment of Mr. Sumner be a policy, we should perhaps ask pardon for having 
ventured our thoughts on a subject that has engrossed the attention of 
one Court of Law and both Houses of Legislature, to say nothing of the sion of the fierce enchantress conjured up by the classical features and throb- 


tifal and noble for the sake of exciting the morbid laughter of a few “ barren 
tators”—is an objectionable feature of our time, or perhaps not so much of 


therefore, when we saw announced one or two travesties of Madame Ristori’s 
ange conception of Medea. Mr. Wright, a3 we chronicled last week, was the 
rst to bring the comic mask into leering competition with that majestic vi- 


bing genius of the Italian lady who has just departed from our London world ; 


universal public from Texas to Maine. Asit is, it seems to us quite con- | and this week we have parody Number I'wo served up for as at the Olympic. 
rody Naw Dp 
sistent with propriety, that any friend to the freedom of Parliamentary | But there can be no question that, if we are to have a burlesque of sach a per- 





formance at all, it cannot be placed in any hands so fit as those of Mr. Robson. 


speech may animadvert on an attempt to circumscribe it—the more so! We all knew beforehand that he would dash into the very midst of the “ fun” 
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and vulgarity a sort of gusty torchlight flare of passion ; of rage that seems to 


be at odds with itself whether it shall mouth and mock at its own manifesta- 
tions, or be “‘ terribly in earnest ;’ of elfish malice, darting forth, every now 
and then, from the ambush of a fantastical drollery, and seeming to carry with 
it @ certain dwart-like distortion, intensity and abruptness; and of pathos, 
truerthan that of many “ legitimate” actors, capriciously dove-tailed into the 
comic pattern, and, in a measure, sorting with it, in accordance with some gro- 
tesque and hitherto undiscovered rule of art. 

And such proved to be the case. Mr. Robson’s performance of the sorceress 
transports us into a kind of wild witch region, as if we were admitted to a 
broomstick “ Sabbath,” where all the elements of human nature may be sup- 
posed to exist in startling reality, and yet to be combined with dreamlike way- 

ess and extravagance. His Medea isa St. Giles’s beggar-woman, frau- 
dulent, hypocritical, avaricious, and abusive ; and yet a hag with supernatural 
will passion that flares and lightens into poetry, and the tenderness of a veri- 
table mother over her forsaken children. He reconciles the extreme of vulgar 
reality with the very soul of grotesque romance ; links the facts of our modern 
London streets with the dreams of ancient Colchis ; and through the one brief 
act of which the piece consists has a complete mastery over his audience, and 
sways them as he likes. That awful com n in the original play, of the 
leopard rending his human victim in the forest, which Medea puts forward as 
t of the manner in which she desires to treat her rival, is here converted 
cat pouncing on @ mouse, Ludicrous enough, it ro be said. But with 

Mr. n it is not ludicrous, any more than the fact is lndicrous. The cat 
hefself is not more quietly fate-like in her approach ; more remorseless in the 
dass with which she pins her prey ; more grotesquely cruel in the ghastly 
banter with which she dallies with the victim ; or more fiercely earnest in the 
final and hurried nm. The effect on the house was remarkable. 
Wi people g forward over the fronts of the boxes and stalls 
while the p e was proceeding ; and, at the close, the applause was long 
and loud. Mr. n’s gradual subdual of rage in the last scene--the melting 
and softening over the children—the running frantically about the stage with 
them, when p the mob—and the foal murder of them--were also 
singularly and strangely fine. And let us not forget to notice the graceful 
compliment paid to Madame Ristori at the close, when a bust of the great ac- 
tress, and of Tragedy and Comedy (executed by Signor Monti,) are re- 
, crowned with rays of fire—Mr. Robson’s singing and apology for what 
pat seem like disrespect to a‘‘ noble woman.’’ We were glad to observe 
that Madame Ristori herself was in a private box, and that she laughed hear- 

at many parts of the performance. ai ais 

e other actors went through their parts with neatness and vivacity ; but 
they do not call for particular criticism.. The burlesque is aye! and wittily 
written by Mr. Robert Brough ; and the scenery and dresses are closely copied 


trem the original. 
Sa a 


Fiorence NicutmvcaLe.—This angel- woman, whose noble nature and 
eelf-sacrificing humanities bave shed such lustre on her sex and country, 
bas returned from the ecene of her labours, and, with the unobtrusive 
modesty which is the beautiful accompaniment of genuine virtue, is at 
her father’s country-seat in Hampshire, discharging all those duties which 

long to the daughter of an Englith squire. At evening she and her 
ony sister, in every way wortby to be so, may be seen, in simple straw 
hat, -wending their way through those pleasant lanes which make Hamp- 

beautiful, to the cottage of some poor or sick peasant both 
and mental comfort. As they pass, the labourers always lean upon 
spades, to send a blessing after the “dear, sweet ladies ;” and if 
thé prayers of the poor can make smooth the path to Heaven, their pas- 
sage there will be swift indeed. Mr. Nightingale, who is one of the 
ng Unitarians of England, is universally respected for his noble 
pom as an Eoglish gentleman, of which he is of the highest and 
t ‘type. The family Save for years been on terms of the closest in- 
acy with that of Lord Palmerston, whose country-seat is within a few 
miles of the Nightiagales’, and they bave been for years in the babit of 
encouraging jointly all manner of rural sports. In the meantime, the 
fund to Tveted to the sacred object of supplying nursing to the sick 
continues to increase, and £35,000 is already subscribed. At Balaklava, 
too, a beautiful cross bas been built to her honour, by the relatives of 
those whose Jast hours her gentle ministering had soothed.— Foreign 
Gossip, N. Y. Daily Times. 


Genre America ; THE Prorosats.—The London Times of July 19th 
states that Mr. Dallas is empowered to propose to the British Govern- 
ment the establishment of San Juan as a free port, under Nicaraguan 

gaty, reserving to the Republic of Costa Rica the right of traffic 

gh it and through such portions of the river San Juan as may be 

necessary ; the Morquito Indians to be concentrated in a definite terri- 

tory, which eball leave clear the mouth oi the river San Juan-and the 

town, but their] rights to be guarantied and an annuity for a term 

to their chiefs ; the Bay Islands to be restored to the State of Hon- 

ras, but Belize to remain a British possession, with the same territorial 
limits as in 1850, 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


_ Professor Maban, of West Point, is said to be taking his revenge for 
exclusion from Queen Victoria’s presence, by writing letters to the new 
London peony paper, in which he deals severely with certain of our foi- 
bles and weaknesses. Nobody heeds them. The animus of the writer 
neutralises the effect of what is written.——Lord Canning has been un- 
well. The climate of Calcutta does not appear to agree with him.—— 
The Hon. F. Lawley has retired from the turf, and the racing establish- 
ment of Mr. J. M. Stanley bas been broken up. The old-established 
“confederacy,” too, between Mesers. Greville and Payne hay, it is said, 
terminated.——During the present summer a monumental column will 
be raised in Paris, at the national expense, to perpetuate the victories of 
the army in the Hast, and to record the peace concluded under the aus- 
pices of Napoleon I1].——The hockbone of an immense animal was re- 
cently discovered in the bed of the river Ancholme, near Brigg, Lincoln- 
shire. The hock is sixty-four inches in circumference, and the bottom 
t of the bone (which has been cut (forty-eight. It appears to have be- 

| pe to the megatberium.——The Prescott Telegraph understands that 
the Grand Trunk Railway will be opened from Brookville to Kingston 
in September.——The London Bankers have, at a late meeting arrived 
at the conclusion that the change from the present sterling, to a decimal 
currency, would be undesirable.——A parson, in a drowsy sermon, asked, 
“What is the price of earthly pleasure?” ‘‘ Seven and sixpence a 
dozen |” said a half asleep grocer, somewhat startled—_—We mentioned 
some time ago the unsuccessful sinking of an artesian well at Kentish 
Town, in the north of the metropolis. It now appears, from particulars pub- 
liched by the Geological Society, that the work was abandoned when the 
borings bad reached a depth of 1302 feet, no water having been met with. 
—-A quaint writer of sentences says : ‘Ihave seen women 80 delicate, that 
they were afraid to ride, for fear of the horse running away ; afraid to 
sail, for fear the boat might upset ; afraid to walk, for fear that the dew 
might fall ; but I never saw one afraid to be married !””——An English- 
man, named Thompson, recently took a very good photograph of the 
rocks and weeds at the bottom of Weymouth Bay, in England. Is the 
submarine telegraph to be aided by this sort of submarine exploration ? 
——The foundation stone of a new building for the Bank of British 
North America, was laid, yesterday week, in London, C. W.——The ill- 
ness that immediately caused the resignation of Lord Hardinge is said to 
have been a symptom of paralysis.-—A Jamaica paper, the Sfandard, 
expects that Lord Courtney is to succeed Sir Henry Barkly as Governor. 
His lordship is the eldest son of the Earl of Devon. He married a daugh- 
ter of Earl Fortescue. He was member for South Dévon from 1841 to 
1849, and in November, 1852, was appointed Secretary to the Poor Law 
Board.——Sir Allan McNab, Bart.,and Major General Home were passen- 
gers in the Persia, on Wednesday, for Liverpool—_—The Tchuantepec 
route is strongly advocated by some of the New Orleans papers.—— 
Count Neptowitch is positively named as Russian Ambassador to Eag- 
land ; Count Kirseleff to Paris -Tom Thumb’s jewels were restored to 
him at Cincinnati. The thief could not get clear off, sohe made a virtue 
of necessity ———The Jamaica journals speak favourably of their mining 
Se om London the Astley Cooper prize for 1856, of £300 has 
n awarded by the physicians and surgeons of Guy’s Hospital to Dr. B. 
W. Richardson, 12 Hinde street, Manchester square, for his essay ‘‘ On the 
Cause of the Coagulation of the Blood.”—-General Bodisco, who com- 
manded the Russians and was taken prisoner at Bomarsund, bas been 
placed on the retired list. The Commander at Kinburn, who also sur- 
rendered, has been acquitted, on trial.—Prince Menschikoff lives ina very 
quiet manner, and remains a stranger to all political affairs—_—A horse 
is thus advertised for sale in the Heraid: “ Perfectly gentle, and as easy 
as a chair; has been used as such.”——New Bedford has been selected 
this year for the second Regatta of the New York Yacht Club. The 
match was to be sailed yesterday.—-The Quebec Board of Trade have me- 
morialized the Governor General, praying him to grant a further annual 
bonus to the contractors of the steamboat line between Liverpool 
and Quebec, for carrying the mails, so as to enable them to run 
a weekly line instead of a fortnightly one as at present—— 
Messrs. Pryor and Ridgeway, editors from Richmond, Va., fought a duel 
in Bladensburg on Wednesday morning, with pistols, at ten paces. The 
affair was amicably adjusted without bloodshed, the noted Col. Brooks 
and some other gentlemen giving the due certificate of satisfied honour. 
——On Wednesday and Thursday of last week, the New York Cricket 
Clab beat the St. George’s men at Hoboken.—George L. Allao, Esq., 


of Toronto, bas been unanimously chosen Grand Master of the Orange 
Institution of British North America.——A bill appropriating $1,900,000 
for repairing and otherwise putting in order the fortifications on the sea- 
board and northern frontier of the U.S. has passed the Lower House. No 
such appropriation has been made for several years.——The re moval of 
the Quarantine establishment from Staten Island is just now an agitated 
question——The Buffalo Express says the life preservers on the lake 
steamers are frequently spoiled by the ladies using them in their state 
rooms for plecuabions. uch was the case with those on the ill-fated 
steamer Vorthern Indiana.—The rapid ages of the St. Lawrence, 
the Hamburg, and the Cunard ecrew-propellers from Havre are exciting 
much attention.—The subscriptions here for the sufferers by the French 
inundations now nearly amount to $9,000.——The Tehuantepec route la- 
bourers are said to be well provided with rifles and provisions,—— 
The music and copyrights saved from Covent Garden Theatre have 
been “ sold for a mere song.””———F loating wharves are said to be coming 
into favour in England.—— Galignani’s aiescepaer, of Paris, in its sum- 
mary of news from the Crimea, says : “ The English soldiers, in order to 
occupy their leieure time, had constructed on the heights of Inkermann, 
an immense battery with 20,000 bottles. It has been christened ‘“ Lord 
Cardigan’s Black-bottle Battery.”’ It issaid that the Russians intend to 
build a similar one opposite. ——Lord Hardinge served through the 
greatest wars the wey A ever had ; was present in sixteen general 
actions ; and was twice ked by Parliament for his services, civil and 
military——The whole number of deaths in the city during the past 
week was 746, exhibiting an increase of 115 on the mortality of the week 
previous. Of the 746 dead, 544 were children under five years of age —— 
A verdict for $10,000 has been given against the New York Central Rail- 
road, personal damages from a collision.——The Queen ye paying 
@ visit to the King of Portugal at Lisbon. Her Majesty will be escorted b: 
a fleet of ecrew men-of-war. She will then visit Ireland, and thence proceed 
to Balmoral. A visit isspoken of to Berlin at a later period.—Mr. 
Barnum’s real estate, burdened with heavy mortgages, was sold the other 
day by auction for a very trifling eum.—~—The Swedish yacht Jurora 
Borealis, offered for sale recently in London, by public auction, was 
bought in at £3,500.—Among recent additions to the list of subscribers 
to the Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition is that of the name of Mr. W. 
Brown, M.P. for South Lancashire, for £1,000..—We notice the name of 
Lt.-Col. Sir James Alexander, amongst the recent arrivals from the East. 
——The Aberdeen clippers still keep up repute for first passages 
in the Australian trade——A musical steam-whistle for steam-boats 
is on trial. It is approved in some quarters, but may prove a nuisance. ——— 
The Nightingale Fund, according to the announcement of the committee, 
proceeds satisfactorily. It now approaches £35,000, of which £30,000 
are invested in Government securities. It may, therefore, be considered 
@ success ; and, in so far as Miss Nightingale is concerned, is a “‘ grateful 
recognition of her seryices’’ on the part of the British people——The 
Grand Duke Michael has found a wife in the youngest sister (not daugh- 
ter) of the Prince-Regent of Baden. The Princess Sidonia of Saxony 
and a‘Princess of the Dutch Royal family were named in succession as 
his choice——The Bishop of Manchester will administer the affairs of 
the diocese of Durham until the resignation of the Bishop of that see, 
which will take effect on the lst of September, if the bill now before 
Parliament should pass into law during the present session.——The Sun- 
day Band movement has reached Leicester, a committee of working men 
having taken up the subject, and engaged a band, which performs on the 
tace-course.——The commission of the French Academy for compiling a 
new dictionary was formed in 1836, It is compoeed of six members, who 
receive a yearly salary of 1200f., or together 7200f. It follows that, in 
the course of twenty years, the six members have drawn a sum of 144,000f. 
At this day, not only has the commission not finished the letter A of its 
dictionary, but it bas not gone beyond the adjective affeetioné. An ap- 
proximate = may therefore be given as to the period when the com- 
mission will have terminated (?) its labours, and also the expense it will 
entail on the state——Lord Ellesmere bas presented the nation, through 
Lord Stanhope, with the far-famed Chandos portrait of Shakespeare. This 
is for the contemplated Portrait Gallery.——The Ball at Quebec in hon- 
our of the 17th Regiment took place on the night of Wednesday week. 
It was brilliant in theextreme. A complimentary dinner was aleo given 
to the bone and sinew of that fine en is true that the Russians 
are demolishing their fortifications of Ismail and Reni, before giving them 
up to the Turks.——Mr. Dove, of Leeds, charged with poisoning his 
wife, has been found guilty and sentenced to death. The case, in its fea- 
tures and the public interest excited, was nearly akin to that of Palmer. 
——tThe sixpenny rate of postage has now been extended to the whole of 
the British colonies and ons, except the Cape of Good Hope, Na- 
tal, the Ioniav, Ascension, Fernando Po, Vancouver’s, and Falkland Is- 
lands. This rate has also been extended to Belgium, the African Geld 
Coast, Guatemala, the Danish West Indies, Egypt, and China.——Mdme. 
Lind-Goldschmidt has forwarded £100 to the treasurer of the Royal Me- 
dical Benevolent College, at the same time expressing deep regret that 
she had not been able to sing for the benefit of that institution.——Mr. 
Sturt bas a his seat for Dorchester, in order that he may be put 
forward as Mr. George Bankes’s successor in the representation of the 
couoty. At one time the Honourable W. B. Portman was spoken of as 
the Liberal candidate, but it now seems likely that Mr. Sturt will “ walk 
over.” Captain Sturt, of the Grenadier Guards, brother of the late Mem- 
ber, is to be put up for Dorchester.—-—The Croton Anoataet Department 
has refused to supply the Corporation with water for flooding the gutters, 
and carrying off the filth into the sewers, in place of carting it off. They 
show that the remedy would be but ve ee and productive of serious 
evils.——The British government has determined to erect defences along 
the northeast coast of Scotland, and, prespectively, also on the western 
coast.——Queen Victoria was personally to present the Baltic medals to 
the fleet at Pertemouth——Mr. Jobn Shakespeare, of Langley Priory, 
Ashby-de-la- Zouch, had given £500 to purchase certain property on either 
side of Shakspeare’s house, at Stratford-on-Avon, and to restore that part 
of the premises known as the Swan and Maidenhead to its original state. 
— -A prospectus bas been issued of the United Kingdom Provision 
Company (capital £500,000), its object being to carry on an extensive 
business in breadstuffs and provisions, chiefly from America.——It is in 
contemplation to start a line of steamers between New York and Odessa, 
touching at various intermediate ports in the Mediterranean.——Brussels 
is the most gossiping capital in Europe. A journal there states that it is 
determined to recognise the American Bonapartes to the exclusion of 
Jerome’s son, Prince Lucien, and the Princess Mathilde. These latter, in 
fact, would be bastardized by such arrangements. The report requires 
coufirmation.—— Anxiety is expressed in Europe lest the Russians should 
purchase the port of Milo from the Greeks and convert it into another 
Sebastopol._—The Emperor of the French bas sent, from Plombiéres, a 
circular to the Prefecte, ordering them in positive terms to allow to all 
Protestants within their respective districts the free and undisturbed ex- 
ercise of their religion.——-Prince Lucien Bonaparte has gone on a mis- 
sion to Madrid.—_—-Among the visitors now at the baths of Homburg are 
Counts Walewski, Morny, Nesselrode, Seebach and Prince Gortschakoff. 
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Obituary. 


J. B. C. Southwell Wandesforde, Esq., of Castle Comer, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, nephew of the Marquis of Ormonde. Mr. Wandesforde, who was greatly 
esteemed and respected, was a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for the 
county of Kilkenny.—At Llandudno, Johnson Bourne, Esq., Captain in 1st 
Derby Militia, and late Captain in H. M.’s 41st Regt.—At Richmond, England, 
Miss Hannah Penn, great granddaughter of the celebrated Wm. Penn.—At Port 
Louis, Mauritius, the Hon. W. Wade West, Commander, R.N., and member of 
the Legislative Council in that island.—In London, Francis Clarke, Esq., the 
** Pegasus” of London sporting publications—At Taverham, Norfolk, N. 
Waldegrave Branthwayt u icklethwait, Esq., latea Lieut.-Col. in H. M.’s Scotch 
Fasilier Guards.—At Flushing, L. L., Edward Curtis, Esq., formerly Collector 
of this port ; an intimate friend of the late Daniel Webster—In Hyde Park, 
Duchess County, the venerable John Griswold, the founder of the first line of 

ackets between New York and London.—At Lenox, Mass., Charles Sedgwick, 

st Philadelphia, E. W. Clark, Esq., a well-known banker and exchange 
broker.—At Haften House, Argyleshire, the Hon. Maria Corinna, wife of Capt. 
C. Monteith Hamilton, 92d Highlanders, and third danghter of Viscount Gort ; 
and, onthe same day, in London, the Hon. Julia Georgina Vereker, youngest 
daughter of Viscount Gort.—At Eaux Bonnes, Basses Pyrenées, we Bevan, 
Esq., F.R.C.S.L., late of Manchester.—At Cheltenham, Col. Calany, late Royal 
Marine Artillery.—At Evington, near Cheltenham, Lady Brook Faulkner.—At 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hanis, G. Wilder, Esq., late a yal Horse Artillery.— 
T. Beckett, Esq., formerly Surgeon of the Grenadier Guards.—At Surbiton, 
Kingston, Surrey, Capt. Webster, formerly of Ashwell, in the county of Rat- 
land.—At Gravesend, Col. Chas. Shee,the second son of the late Sir George Shee, 
Bart.—At Millbrook-park, Southampton, G. Wetherill Ottley, Esq., late a 
member of H. M.’s Council ef the Island of Antigua.—aAt Clifton, Bristol, T. 
Henry Winwood, of Tyglyn-Ayron, Cardigansire, Esq., High ‘Sheriff of the 
county.—At Bideford, Devon, Adml. Glynn. 


Appoittments. 


The Esrl Granville to be H. M.’s Ambassador Extraordinary to the Emperor 





of all the Russias, on the oceasion of his Imperial Majesty’s Coronation.— 











| Lieut.-Col. Sir Wm. Thomas Denison, Kt., R.E., Governor-in-Chief of New 


South Wales, and Rear-Admiral Chas. Elliott, Governor of Trinidad, to be K, 
C.B.—The dignity of a baronet in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, is granted unto Sir Allan Napier Macnab, of Dundurn, in the county 
of Wentworth, Canada West, Knt., and to the heirs male of his body lawful] 
begotten._-Capt. 8. Ryder Dampier, one of H. M.’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms, v- Marshall, ret.—His Excellency the Lt.-Governor of New Brunswick 
bas woe the Hon. John Montgomery to be a Member of H. M.’s Execn. 
tive Council in that Province, and also to be Surveyor General of the same,— 
The Right Hon. Edward Stratt is to be elevated to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Kingston.— Viscount Castlerose will be appointed Comptroller of her 
“o> Household in the room of Lord Drumlanrig, who has resigned. — 
M.P.’s elected : Borough of Dorchester, C. Napier Sturt, of Critchell, in the 
county of Dorset, Esq., in the room of H. G. Sturt, who has accepted the office 
of Steward of H. M.’s Chiltern Hundreds ; Borough of Frome, The Hon. W. 
G. Boyle, a Major in H. M.’s army, in the room of Viscount Dungarvon, now 
Baron Boyle, called up to the House of Peers. 


Arup. 


LARGE ARRIVALS FROM THE Crimea.—There was a great strain upon 
the military and railway authorities at Portsmouth yesterday, upwards 
of 6,000 troops having been told off and sent away by the South-Western 
and South Coast Railways. The guno-boats and other vessels began to 
carry in the troops at sunrise, and made the port as busy as at the outset 
of the late war ; indeed, far busier. The 4th, (King’s Own,) from H. M.’s 
S. Exmouth, and the 88th, from H. M.’s S. Belleisle, mustering 1,700 
men, landed at 6, and proceeded by the South-Western to Aldershott ; 
these were followed by the 38th, numbering 900 men, from H. M.’s S. 
Cesar ; the 23d Fusileers and the 33d (Duke of Wellington’s,) for the 
same camp (the latter two regiments landed at the Clarence-yard from 
H. M.’8 8. London ;) the Swiss Legion, 700 strong, who came in the 
Charity, were despatched by the South Coast line to Shorncliffe, and a 
body of Royal Artillery, who came in the Osprey, were sent by the same 
line to Woolwich ; these and others made a total removals to the extent 
of 6,200 men. Portsmouth presents daily the appearance of a garrison 
full of the utmost activity of war’s requirements and bustle ; the streets 
up the town are crowded with gallant veterans and youth who have, 
either as officers or men, distinguished themselves during the late war ; 
all hotels are full, and much more gaiety and business are everywhere 
apparent than have been witnessed at any time since the last French 
war.—Portsmuuth letter, July 22. 





Tae German Lecion at ALpgrRswotr ; Its Inramous Conpucr.—On 
the 18th ult., a serious row occurred, in which the German Rifles and H. 
M.’s 41st Regiment came to blows. About a dozen.men were severely 
hurt by stones ; bat the authorities fortunately put down the riotous Le- 
gion men, before any loss of life occurred. The matter gave rise to some 
enquiries in Parliament, and has certainly strengthened the impression, 
that foreign recruiting was a mistake. 


Tue Frexca Decorations ror H. M. 39Ta REGIMENT, In CanaDA.— 
About ten o’clock on Saturday morning the soldiers of the 39th Regi- 
ment were formed up on parade in half-distance column, and afterwards 
were formed into a hollow equare two deep. They were then briefly ad- 
dressed by Col. Munro, who informed them that he had received five war 
medals from the Emperor of the French to be distributed amongst the most 
deserving soldiers of the Regiment. He (Col. Munro) considered that 
they were all equally brave ; but if any non-commissioned officer or pri- 
vate knew of any act of bravery performed by any of their comrades in 
the Crimea which had not been hitherto reported, they should come for- 
ward and inform him of the circumstance, and he would feel happy in 
decorating such soldier with one of those honorary marks of distinction 
so generously presented by the Emperor of the French to the 39th Regi- 
ment. 

ce Regiment was now re-formed into half distance column, and dit 
m ‘ 

There were a great many spectators present, who seemed deeply in- 
terested in the proceedings.+ Montreal Herald. 

More Dispures.—Lieut.-General Vivian and Lieut.-General Beatson, 
lately in the Turkish contingent, which the former commanded, are 
standing before the public, in the situation of accuser and accused. The 
ont against the latter is that he excited the troops to matiny. This 
Bashi-Bazouk difficulty bids fair to rivai that of the Earls of Lucan and 
Cardigan. The government is endeavouring to bush it up. 

H. R. H. the General Dosmnaniing © Oneet has appointed Lieut.-Co- 
lone] the Hon. James Macdonald, C. B., to be his private secretary. 


The Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief, has appointed the fol- 
lowing officers to be his aides de-camp :—Col. C, Tyrwhitt, unat. ; Lieut.- 
Col. Lord W. H. Barghersh, C.B.. Coldstream Guards; Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. J. W. B. Macdonald, C.B., unat.; Major T. H. Clifton, unat. ; and 
Lieut.-Col. G. Ashley Maude, C.B., Royal Artillery. 


The Limerick papers announce that by the general court-martial at 
Nenagh, four of the Tipperary Militia engaged in the late mutiny were 
— to death, and two were ordered to be tried by the civil autho- 
rities. 


War DepartTMENT, JULY 22.—lst Life Gds: C W Duncombe, Gent, to be 
Cor and Sub-Lt b-p, v Lord C W B Bruce, prom. 6th Drag Gds: Lt Murdock 
permit to ret by sale of comm. 7th Lt Drag: Cor Standish to be Lt 4 Ay- 
toun, prom. 9th: Cor King to be Lt b-p, v Steward, prom in 2d WI Regt; J 
Evans, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v (Grainger, app to 6th Drag Gds. 8th Foot: Capt 
Welsh, from 80th, to be Capt, v Woods, whoex. 21st: Lt Brace de Ruvignes, 
from 80th, to be Lt,v Bennett, who ex. 22d: Capt Bowden to he Instractor of 
gees 37th: Ass Surg Irwin, from Staff, to be Ass-Surg, v Smith prom on 
Staff. 40th: Ens Dudgeon from Monaghan Militia, to be Ens w-p (Supernum), 
v Stuart, whose app has been can. 54th: Lt Lake to be Capt b-p, v Sweten- 
ham, who ret; Lt Floyd, from 81st, to be Lt, y Humphreys, who ex; Ens Parr 
to be Lt b-p; F K FitzRoy, Gent, to be Ens b-p; Lt Houston to be Adjt, v Lake 

rom. 60th: Lt Jones to be Capt w-p, v Clapcott, dec; Ens Henderson to be 

tw-p. 61st: Quartm-Serj Dowler to be Quartm, v Wall, who ret upon h-p. 
69th: Ens Vincent to be Lt bp, v Roberts, who ret; M Williams, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p. 8Ist: Ens Briscoe to be Lt b-p, v Weir, whose prom, 18th April, has 
been can. 85th: Staff Surg Sec Class Johnson, M D, to be Surg, v Armstrong, 
dec. 87th: Lt Fox, from 21st, to be Lt, v Fitzgerald, prom w-p, to an Unatt 
Company. 

Srarr.—Bvyt-Col Wetherall, Unatt, to be Depy Quartm-Gen to the Forces in 
Ireland, v Byt Col Greaves. 

Deror Barration.—Capt Atkinson, from 89th Ft, to be Asst Abjt. 


UNATTACHED.—Bvt-Maj the Hon Somerset J Gough Calthorne, 8th Lt Drag, 
to have his Bvt Rk conv into Subs. 

Hosrirat Srarr.—Assist-StaffSurg Fitz-Gibbon to be StaffSurg of Second 
Class, v Fraser, M D, placed upon h-p; Acting Assist-Surg Page to be Assist- 
Surg to Forces. 

Brevet.—Bvt-Col Hughes, ret tp 52d Ft, to be Maj Gen, rank hon.; Quartm 
Wall, h-p 61st Ft, to have hon rank of Capt. 

War Department, JuLY 25.—R + Capt Hawley to be Lt-Col, v 
Yolland; Capt Beatty to be Lt-Col, v M‘Kerlie; Sec Uapt Chesney to be Capt, 
v Hawley; Sec Capt Murray to be Capt, v Beatty; Sec Capt Penrice to be Capt, 
v Hawkins; Sec Capt Morrison to be Capt, v Gosset; Brvt-Maj Cooke to be 
Capt, v Fowke; Lt Stopford to be Sec Capt, v Chesney; Lt Bridge to pe Sec 
Capt, v Murray; Lt Whitmore to be Sec Capt, v Penrice; Lt Elphinstone, to be 
Sec Capt, v Morrison; Lt Cumberland to Sec Capt, v Cooke; Lt Luard to 


be Sec Capt, v Clarke. ott 
Nabvp. 


TakinG Care oF THE Guy-Boats—The railway slips at Portsmouth 
for taking up 100 of the gun-boat flotilla by one trunk line and lateral 
arrangement are proceeding rapidly. These vessels were built in an un- 
precedentedly short space of time of all sorts of timber, seasoned and 
green, and closed in winter, thus combining every element that has con- 
duced to dry rot, which doubtless would have been at work in a year OF 
two, so that when wanted upon an emergency the gun-boats woald be 
found useless. Now, it is purposed to “ open” them, and give the season- 
ing denied while building. The iron boats will be equally benefited, a5 
the wet and damp, while afloat, promote rapid oxidation, The Govern- 
ment have been for years contemplating the adoption of these heaving-)P 
slips, and Mr. White, of Portsmouth, who is laying them down, will, 7 
this wholesome arrangement, set their value, cheapness, and great CaP 
city clearly before the world.— Portsmouth letter, July 21. from 

The Pembroke, 60, and Cornwallis, 60, have arrived at Plymouth fr 
Bermuda. _- Pires 

APPOINTMENTS.—Capts: G Giffard to Princess al; H Broadhea 
Brunswick.—Lieuts: J Simpson, C J Fegen, and Ben re-app to Ay ye 
Royal.—Surgeons : D McEwen to the Wasp.—Royal Marines.—First ; —“ 
Fitzgerald to be Capt, v Brooker, dec.—H M has been graciously pleased to _ 
store Mr J Rowland Brookes to the rank of First Lt, bis commission to dl 
date 11th July, 1856. Sec Lieut Boxer to be First Lieut, v Knight, to h-p; 
Lieut Hale to be First Lieut, vy Kirwan, dec. iar 

(P.8. per Asia) Lts: W Howorth to Princess Royal; L Geneste to. oy 
wick; R W Browne to Colossus; 8t George C D’Arcy Irvine to Brunswick. 





1856. 





THe Alvion, 








New Books. 


LONDON NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 

There is—and the gods be praised for it—a pause in the continuous 
stream of novelties, with which our active publishers habitually flood the 
town. A bare half-dozen or so of the uncut and unread awaits attention 
—not pressure enough to goad into activity the wearied faculties, or to 
counteract the lassitude engendered of a summer solstice. Nevertheless 
the accustomed space must be filled. Let us borrow a couple of pleasant 
criticisms from the columns of British contemporaries. 

And has not the very name of The Rose a fragrant sound?—if it be 
something of a bull to yoke, in such a question, two senses that are not 
en rapport, At least it has a grateful sound; and thus, in seasonable 
style is it intimated that somebody in England has translated, from the 
German, a work that bears this title: The Rose; its Cultivation, Use, 
and Symbelical Meaning in Antiquity. 


Poets, lovers, concocters of light essaye, and fashionable perfumere, 
are very much obliged to the Roee. When Kisfaladi brought the similes 
together for the purpose of a “strike,” he made a great colemee by 
leaving out this overworked flower. It has been marvellously ill used. 
Shakespeare himself shows us the worm destroying the fairest roses, as 
love destroys the fairest soule. The old Latin maxim that the rose is 
born amid thorns (which is not the exact truth) is only a plagiarism from 
the older Israelitish Lope that he who delighteth his nose by o—: 
on roses, may therewith find his feet full of unpleasant prickles. A Frenc 
writer says tbat ingratitude is like the rose, which pricks him who culti- 
vates it,—as if ingratitude ever smelt sweet like the flower, or the flower 
had its thorns for any other but a wiee purpose,—namely, to “ warn the 
touch while it charms the senee.’’ Poetasters, too, have terribly abused 
the gentle rose ; and when a poet has said a good thiog of, or drawn a 
ouney ead illustration from, it, he has been exposed to lose the credit 
hw Li im. We may instance a case in point, the exquisite lines of Mal- 

erbe— 
Et rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin, 

which we recently caw attributed to Chateaubriand. Even the proverb- 
makers are at ieeue touching their roseate illustrations of wisdom ; and 
while Zechokke’s famous sayer of wise things, in Addrich im Moos, says 
Zeit bringt Rosen, other Teutonic authorities say Zeit bricht Rosen. in 
this case, however, both are correct, for doubtless it Time brings, he also 
breaks, roses. Then, how fanciful have been the playful essayists in our 
blushing friend. Montaigne, for instance, thinks that she is all the 
sweeter for being in bad company! He does not, indeed, venture to sa 
80 on his own authority, but he remarks that some gardeners are of opi- 
nion that roses, and violets also, have a more beautiful odour when they 
are planted near beds of garlick and of onions, for the reason that they 
imbibe all bad odours, and by exquisite chemistry convert them into es- 
sences divine. Although Reynolds asserts that “they say those roses 
are sweetest which have stinking weeds grow under them,” and Mr. War- 
ter recollects seeing rue planted under the double yellow rose,—we 
should pa having the flowers without the onions. The assertion of 
the author, therefore, that the idea was “peculiar to the ancients,” is 
not correct. What induced Turkish ladies to compliment young mothers 
by sending them a gift of garlick mixed with roses, but thereby to con- 
vey the a that the disagreeables of life are for ever spoiling 
its sweets ? rlick mixed with roses! We infinitely prefer the Lilia 
mixta rosis of the joyous old poet who loved the flowers, and the wines 
too, which partook of their colour and “ bouquet.” 

To turn back to the volume before us. In the first place, despite a 
world of pleasant and profound lore touching its perfumed subject, it 
leaves us in doubt whether Rhodes was named from the rose, or “ the full 
flower that rounds itself’ from Rhodes, the form of which very fanciful 
persons thought it resembled. To the four sorts of rose first krown to all 
natives of Greece, we have not added above a dozen and a half in so many 
centuries. The last was the tea-rose, first introduced into England, from 
China, in 1825. The most famous roses were those of Pestum and Samos, 
happy localities, where the rose-trees bloomed twice every year. At 
Pestum there is now only a nasty smell ; the vase is broken and the scent 
of the roses does not hang round it still. The tallest rose-tree we ever 
heard of is the one mentioned in the notes (which outweigh the text) in 
this book. It was at Sans Souci, and was thirty feet high ; but it was 
trained against a wall, which certainly diminishes the wonder. To plant 
the tree in ancient timesserved for ends that are attained now in various 
ways,—it commemorated the dead, celebrated events, illustrated anni- 
versaries, and had many pleasant significations besides. Wholeship-loads 
of roses were brought to Rome. There were shops in which nothing else 
was sold ; and the artistically-woven garlands were held in such esteem, 
and the garland-makers in such honour, that the name of Glycera, of 
Sicyon, bas survived as that ofa celebrated artist, with whom, however, 
we imagine Constantine would not be afraid to enter into competition. 
Glycera, we must add, was so peculiarly admired, as well as generally 
celebrated, that her lover painted her portrait, and Lucullus gave no less 
than £300 sterling for a copy of it. 

Whatever the time of the year, the Roman must have a rose in his 
wreath. ‘The commonest union was violet, myrtle, and rose.” Stout 
old gentlemen who wished to drink unusually,deep without feeling unplea- 
sant consequences, wore double wreaths about their heads and necks, as 
preservatives! The generous rose, however, did something for the ladies 
also, When the renowned and not over-scrupulous Aspasia was a child, 
she had a wart on her face which defied nurses, doctors, and caustic. The 
pretty child cried herself to sleep one night at the blot on her beauty ; 
and lo! while she slumbered, she saw Venus’s dove, and the dove told 
her to take some rose-leaves from the statue of the goddess, and lay them 
to her cheek. The girl did so, fall of faith, and she became as perfect in 
beauty as in intellect, and helped Pericles to corrupt the morals of the 
Athenians with infinite elegance. That the rose might be so drugged as 
to poison the wine into which it was thrown, and with which it was often 
drunk when the tepers were at the height of their jollity, may be seen in 
Pliny ; which passage many evil persons have read to infamous purpose, 
including Tawell, who thereby committed murder contrary to scientific 
evidence, but happily did not escape the gallows. In what is called the 
Classical period, roses seem to have been employed on every occasion from 
birth to death, both inclusive, and to have made a part in every cere- 
mony, public or private, joyous or saddening. 

When Nero, however, honoured the house of a Roman noble with his 
Imperial presence at dinner, there was something more than the flow- 
ers—the host was put to an enormous expense by having (according 
to loyal custom) all his fountains flinging up rose-water. While the 
jets were pouring out the fragrant liquid, while rose-leaves were on 
the ground, in the cushions on which the guests lay, hanging in gar- 
Jamds on their brows and in wreaths around their necks, the couleur 
de rose pervaded the dinner itself and a rose pudding challenged the 
appetites of the guests. To encourage digestion there was rose-wine, 
which Heliogabalus was not only simple enough to drink, but extrava- 
— enough to bathe in. He went even further, by having the pub- 
lie swimming baths filled with wine of roses and absinth. After breath- 
ing, wearing, eating, drinking, \ying on, walking over, and sleeping 
upon roses, it is not wonderful that the unhappy ancient grew sick. 
His medical man touched his liver, and immediately gave him a rose 
draught. Whatever he ailed, the rose was made th some fashion or 
anether to enter into the remedy for his recovery. If the patient died, 
as he naturally would, then of him more than of any other it might be 
truly said, that he “ died of a rose in aromatic pain.” 

Among the last things treated of in this book is the origin of the rose, 


With which the essay would have more appropriately opened. The 


author notices the old traditions that it sprang from the blood of Adonis, 
~~ at it was white and scentless till Venus trod upon one of its thorns, 
" bo her blood gave it colour and scent. There isa poetical tradi- 
je at Cupid gave colour to the “ Blush Rose” by holding it to Payche’s 
fanlfal his is not noticed by the autbor; nor does he mention ihe 
~- c ; Origin of the rose as given by Maundeville, who tells us at 
- _— ength that slander had brought a fair maiden of Bethlehem to 
a Beg oe and that at her prayer Heaven quenched the fire, and turned 
a é brands into rose-trees, bearing white and red roses, the first “ that 
that the man saughe.” We must not conclude without a suggestion, 
be @ references in the numerous notes should be revised, if there 
any intention to print the volume for general circulation. Who, for 
‘estanee ane, is “ Athenal.,” page 27? The letters which follow, “ Deipn.”’ 
ell a scholar who is meant, but an ordinary reader would not know 
bene that Atheneus is intended. But this is bypercriticiem of a 
‘reo “ike Peg th — — ee, lest our readers 

shoul argare 
Which is in itself a volume, and in which he — nec 

And the other sex, the tender, the fair,— 
What wide reverses of fate are there !— 


Whilst Margaret, charm’d by the Bulbul rare, 

In a garden of Gul re — 
| Poor Peggy hawks nosegays from street to street, 
| Till,—think of that who find life so sweet,— 
She hates the smell of roses ! 


What next follows is drawn out by a Life of Thomas Gainsborough, 
R. A., written by a Mr. Fulcher, and edited by his son. Don’t be afraid 
that it savours of the Schools. There is nothing in it touching their 


——* Rapbaels, Corregios, and stuff ;” 


it is simply a biographical sketch of an artist, whose sayings and doings 
have net been done to death. 


The life of Gainsborough now published, short as it is, bas been the 

opus magnum, the opus unice dilectum, of its writer, an inhabitant of 
insborough’s native town of Sudbury, bis schoolfellow in boyhood, 

afterwards always an admirer of his genius. Mr. Fulcher seems to have 
gathered notes from every trustworthy source. He applied for help to 
all the surviving relatives and friends of the artist, and he incorporated 
in his little narrative every fact he found it possible to ascertain. A year 
ago, however, he died, leavisg his work not yet perfectly complete. His 
son has instituted new inquiries, finished the book, and issued it to the 
public in its present form, adorned pleasantly with little views of the 
places of Gainsborough’s birth, death, and burial, and with a very prett 
lan ea44 by his deceased nephew, illustrative of his first attempt at portrait 
painting. 

Thomas Gainsborough was born at Sudbury one hundred and thirty 
years ago, in one of the most picturesque old houses of a picturesque old 
country town. ny! then lived by the wool trade, and Gainsbor- 
ough’s father, “a fine old man, who wore his hair carefully parted, and 
was remarkable for the whiteness and regularity of his teeth,” was a wool- 
spinner, a tolerably thriving man, who introduced as a secret and special 
department into his own workrooms the manufacture of shrouds, then 
carried on chiefly at Coventry. He was a regular attendant at the In- 
dependent chapel in his town, and although ready to put a keg of smug- 
gled brandy in his cart when the occasion served, was really an honest 
man, who might have been much richer than he was had he adopted, 
with the spinners in his employ, and with his castomers, the sharp prac- 
tice sanctioned by the usages of his especial trade. Gainsborough’s mo- 
ther was a woman of well cultivated mind, who excelled in flower-paint- 
ing. Her brother was a clergyman of the Church of England, and head- 
master of the grammar echool at Sudbury. It would be interesting to 
know more about these parents, for they transmitted to several of their 
children special qualities. There were five sons and four daughters. The 
daughters all married ; and of the five sons, three at least were men of a 
rare genius ; of the remaining two, one was killed by an accident in his 
boyhood, and of the other little is recorded. The three who were born 
with peculiar instincts were John, Humphry, and the ter Thomas. 

Mechanical ingenuity was remarkable in all, in John a passion. He 
made an attempt to fly, he invented a mechanical cuckoo which would 
sing all the year round, and a wheel that turned in a still bucket of water. 
He made a time-keeper that nearly won the reward of twenty thousand 
pounds offered by the Act 12th Anne 1714, and did obtain a reward of 
public money. He laid out, towards the close of his life, every stray 
pound he could compass tpon brass work for an instrument to discover 
the longitade ; as an old man he would draw diagrams with bis stick upon 
the floor by the hour together ; and after he died, bis house at Sudbury 
was found to be nearly filled with brass and tin models of every shape 
and form, most of them in an unfinished state. John seldom finished what 
he took in hand. That was the check upon his worldly succese. “Some 
little thing was wrong,” he used to say when he failed ; “if I had but 
gone on with it I am sure I should have succeeded, but a new scheme 
came across me.” So he was called by the Sudbury people, Scheming 
Jack, John Gainsborough had some skill as a painter. 

Humphry became a dissenting minister, pious and indefatigable, but 
he too was born a mechanist. His leisure was spent in mechanical in- 
ventions ; and after his death it was necessary to maintain his house and 
to retain his servant, that no whisper might escape of the large model of 
a steam-engine contained in it, embodying Humpbry’s original inven- 
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| instruments may happen to be introduced is very noticeable. He took a 
| strange delight in them. There were times, said William Jackson of Exe- 
| ter, @ musician and amateur artist, “when music seemed to be Gaine- 
| borough’s employment and painting his diversion.” 


i 
j 











——_—_~e— 
SPIRITUALISM. 


_ Amore grave subject truly, than the blossoming of a flower or the ups 
| and downs of a painter’s life. Yet it is curious in its way ; and therefore 
| is it that we offer our readers a glance at English feeling in this regard. 


We find it expressed in a London weekly paper, a-propos to the pablica- 
tion of a pamphlet thereupon. 


One of the most curious phenomena of the present day is the business- 
like method in which people prosecute their follies. The most monstrous 
absurdities find not only partisans, but organs. There isa large class of 
reons who are obliged, for want of any more regular oceupation, 
ive by their wits, while our more than Athenian to see to 
hear new things powerfully stimulates vanities of all kinds ; and the con- 
sequence is, that numberless follies which in less excitable ages 
have died at their birth, are commended to the credulity of mankind by 
the professional ardour of the hangers-on to the mysterious class of “ lite- 
rary men,” or by that enthusiastic absurdity which in former times 
never have emerged from obscurity for want of a publisher, but hb, 
in the present state of society, is never at a loss for a channel throu 
whieb it may communicate with mankind. Two or three years ago, 
was impossible to go out to dinner without incurring the nuisance of 
being called upon to make one of a party engaged in the pleasing oceapa- 
tion of turning tables—or rather, of standinground a table in an attitude 
at once inconvenient and ludicrous, in the fruitlese expectation that fn 
course of time it would begin to turn of itself. Like other bores, table- 
turning was gradually discovered to be a bore, and ceased to be namber- 
ed amongst social inflictions. It was, however, too good a speculation to 
be allowed to die altogether ; and of late, a spirit-rapping, my 
and g ng movement has been organized on both sides of the A 
lantic. Its special organ is a periodical called the Spiritual Herald, 
and it boasts of an enthusiastic champion in the person of Mr. Newton 
Crosland, who has just favoured the public with the second edition of a 
pamphlet entitled a Wew Theory of Apparitions. This worthless non- 
sense is interesting only as a proof of the payee po ere of per- 
sons who go about orying, * Come, cheat me,” to all m it may con- 
cern. Spiritual Herald bears upon its title page the modest motto, 
“This is trath, though opposed to philosophy of sages ;” and it is 
written in a style compounded of the most impudent hopes cf what “ spi- 
ritualism” will do, and the most enermous and ludicrous fables about 
what it has done. “ Spiritualism,” we are told, “ is all — to all men.” 
It “ will lead men to throw off the shackles of hereditary and denomination- 
al creeds,’’ and it will do a variety of other remarkable things. But ithas 
its drawbacks ; for, as we learn from an article on the “ Light and Shade 
of Spiritualism,”’ “ spirits will tell positive lies with more outstretched 
conscience than men will.’”’ They “regard this life as so worthless that 
~ 3 will lead a man astray to equander his m , and mar his fortune 
and his happiness, amounting almost to self- fice.” Some of them 
teach good morals; but others gain people’s confidence by begivning 
with true revelations, and then “‘ lead them whithersoever they will. 
Some of the spiritualists felt that these peculiarities gave ground for sus- 
pecting that the spirits were no better than they should be ; bat the writer 
of the article, whilst admitting the partial truth of this sapposition, re- 
minds sceptics that ‘‘ this argument proves too much ; for if a spirit isto 
be condemned because it persuades men to leave all and follow it—to 
spend their worldly goods, and even their lives—then it follows that the 
early Christians themselves were following evil spirits, for they sold them- 
selves out, and gave up their bodies a living sacrifice.” The utter absence 
of logic, and the mixture of impudence, vulgarity, and profanity contained 
in this monstrous passage, is a fair specimen of the calibre of this class of 
writers. The Spiritual Herald favours its readers with a review of a 
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tions, until fall inquiry had been made into its value. It is asserted by 
the family that Humphry Gainsborough was the author of one of Watt’s 
improvements, the way of condensing the steam in a separate vessel ; and 
that the idea was carried to Watt by a strange person, evidently ac- 
quainted with mechanics, who bee to Hamphry Gainsborough for 
leave to see his working model. There isin the British Museum a sun- 
dial, capable of showing time distinctly to one minute, without the as- 
sistance of wheel-work, and having the name of its inventor, Humphry 
Gainsborough, inscribed upon it. 

Thomas Gainsborough had a like tendency, and his mechanical skill 
was not spent merely in his art as a painter, which is in one sense a me- 
chanical art of extreme delicacy. He took a peculiar delight in model- 
ling, and when in the zenith of his fame would break a piece of wax from 
one of the candles near him, and in a quarter of an hour model a friend’s 
head with it so perfectly, that the likeness seemed to be as true and ac- 
curate a work of art as any other of his portraits. He painted aleo two 
moonlight scenes with mechanical effects ; and showed not only his true 

ainter’s instinct by drawing always from nature, and even fetching into 

is house branches and twigs enough to make a decent wood stack, but 
his mechanical taste showed itself in a habit he had of often building a 
landscape which he meant to paint, with bits of looking glass for water, 
bits of coal for rock, and so forth, minute models in clay representing 
men or cattle. His instinct as a painter, too, possessed him forcibly. He 
spent his evenings at home by his wife’s side, rapidly designing sketch 
after sketch, putting aside those ideas which pleased him when on paper, 
and throwing the rest under the table. He was a prompt worker, and 
few artists have produced more rapidly or given away so much work, as 
Gainsborough—one might almost say thoughtlessly—distributed among 
his friends. 

Of course an artist thus endowed was a boy painter. There was not a 
tree or post near Sudbury ty trace of beauty in it that had not 
fixed his attention in boyhood. He sketched and eketched, and his first 
portrait was the face of a mysterious orchard plunderer, who happened 
to peer over the hedge while he, having risen early, was at work on the 
landscape in a little summer house. The portrait proclaimed who was 
the thief. 

His bent being so obvious, at the age of fifteen Thomas Gainsborough 
was sent up to London, where he studied under Hayman, then a man in 
high repute as a historical painter. After three years’ study he took 
rooms in Hatton Garden, and began as a landscape and portrait painter, 
also as a modeller of clay figures, on his own account. The first year’s 
failure admonished him to pack up and return to Sudbury. There he 
lost little time in marrying a beautiful girl whose portrait he had taken, 
and with whom he was naturally brought into association, she being the 
sister of a commercial traveller in the employment of his father. Miss 
Margaret Burr had from a mysterious source—it is said because she was 
natural daughter of the Duke of Bedford—two hundred pounds a year. 
With this to fall back upon, Thomas Gainsborough and his wife Margaret, 
respectively at the ages of nineteen and eighteen, began life in a six- 
pound house at Ipswich, where he made quick progress as a painter of 
the faces and the houses of the gentry of the place and its vicinity. While 
the young couple were at Ipswich, Mr. Thicknesse, a vain man, with an 
ill-regulated mind, but not without power ,to be helpful, was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Landguard Fort. He had a house at Bath, and 
lived there in the winter months; and that young Gainsborough should 
try his powers in that home of fashion was the advice of Thicknesse to 
his clever friend. Gainsborough took the advice and made his fortune. 
As a portrait painter at Bath his price rose rapidly with his fame, from 
three and five guineas to fifty and a hundred. This success carried him 
on to London, where he paid three hundred a year for the lodgings of his 
family in Schombarg House, Pall Mall—his family being a wife and two 
fair daughters—and as a good painter and good Tory he obtained, almost 
at once, the patronage of George III. and all his household. Though un- 
doubtedly not a better portrait painter than Sir Joshua Reynolds, he was 
for a time more certainly,the ton. Thus Gainsborough prospered, till at 
the age of sixty-two a cancer in the neck brought bis life toa close. He 
bad looked up as an artist always to Rubens and Vandyck, and he had 
lived in jealousy, and a certain liberal antagonism that was not to be 
called envy, with Reynolds ; but in his last hours he called Reynolds to 
his bedside, and addressed to him his last recorded words, “Weare all 
going to Heaven—and Vandyke is of the company.” 

In his lifetime Gainsborough was followed by the pablic as a portrait 
painter, but it is mainly for his Naglich landscapes that his memory is 
cherished by posterity. The way from his hall door to his painting room 
used to be lined with his landscapes, and few of bis sitters turned their 
heads as they passed to admire them. Horace Walpole, from whose an- 
notated catalogues Mr. Fulcher’s biography is enriched with many useful 
facts, did not overlook Gainsborough’s rural scenes. They were cften 
placed by him on the same level with those of Rubens, and the true bent 





of the painter’s genius did not escape the eye of Dr. Wolcot. 
In Gainsboreugh’s portraits the careful painting of whatever musical 


book called The Lyric of the Golden Age, purporting to be written ak 
distinguished poets in the other world, and transmitted to us throu 
“ mediums.’ The poets seem to have contracted the bad babit of forget- 
ting to bring their sentences to an end. What, for example, is the mean- 
ing of the following simile by the spirit of Pollok, whose metaphors are 
certainly. spiritual enowgh !— 
Sects loom before me like distilleries, 
And charches, consecrate to death and hell, 
But splendid gin-shops on the streets of Time. 
We should like to know how to parse “ consecrate” and “ bat.’”’ The 
next extract contains “ the spirit of Shelley’s splendid recantation of his 
Atheism while on earth,” and his delineation of the world-poet who is 
oo come.” Shelley’s new theology is expressed in such arguments as 
these :— 
Who fashioned matter? Tendency reveals 
The Fashioner. That matter flows towards man, 
And ultimately taketh human form, 
‘ . . . is a proof 
That Nature flows in one perpetual stream 
From the volitions of a Deity. 


We are sorry not to be able to follow the argument. It is rather sur 
rising that Shelley should have “ recanted Atheism” on such grounds, 
t appears that, on the occasion of the delivery of these wonderful reve- 

latione, King Alfred and Coleridge were also present. After Shelley had 

finished, Alfred ‘‘ bade him depart ;” whereupon Coleridge, “in the har- 
mony of his own thought deep-dwelling,”’ brought out, amongst other 
things, the following remarkable sentiments :— 
Gazing abstract on government, I find 
Its archetype in the Eternal Mind ; 
All governments below must therefore die, 
Being treasons ’gainst the eternal sovereignty 
‘* Of order.” 
Alfred, who seems to have become something of a revolutionist in his 
present state of being, compliments Coleridge highly on his performance. 
DB —_— 
_ Thereat grew Coleridge like a hierophant, 
And he poured out in verse this Orphic chant— 


—not worth quoting. The advice which concludes the review is hardly 
wanted, but it is not unamusing or inappropriate. “If any reader thinks 
light of these extracts, we earnestly advise him not to buy a book which 
contains little else than such.” 

The most grotesque article in the Spiritual Herald is perhaps an ac- 
count of the experiences of a gentleman who “ attended three public cir- 
cles in the spirit-house of Mr. Koons, and three in the spirit-house of Mr. 
Tippie,” in Milfield, Athens county, Obio. The epirits played tunes, and 
passed their bands about the room, obligingly rabbing them with phos 
phorus to make them visible. The presiding spirits are of the same name 
—King ; they claim to be father and son, and to have lived on this earth 
14,500 years ago—we suppose, in company with the respectable family of 
Smith, and the well-known house of Jones. 

The following Notice to Correspondents is worth reading :— 

G. C. B.’s interesting oommunication came too late for this month’s num- 
ber. His mediumship is very striking. We think he belteves too titerally the 
trembling of the table. It is a mock or sham trembling. It does not denote mis- 
ery. Itis part of the mystification expressed in signs instead of words. A 
spirit that would goin so merrily in the song of ‘‘ Blue Bonnets over the Border,” 
or “Saint Patrick’s Day in the Morning,” is neither miserable nor positively 
bad ; it is merely a wag ; and that many of the spirits are wags there can be 
no doubt. They are forbidden to reveal the secrets of their condition in plain, 
unvarnished tale, and allowed a wide scope of mystification. But there is 
scarcely an instance of malice prepense to be found in the whole seven years’ 
history of Spiritualism. Spirits are analogous to the age. In bigoted, perse- 
cutive times came witchcraft ; but in these times, when mercy craves pardon 
for sinners, and even reluctantly permits a murderer to be hanged the spirits 
are no longer fiends, churchyard ghosts, and skeletons, but parlour and draw- 
ing-room friends, humourists, and moralists. B.’s father seems to be just the 
man for managing them. 

It is mortifying to think that any one should be gulled by such trans- 

nt folly as this ; but Mr. Newton Crosland, who seems to live at Black- 
eath, has gone to even greater lengths of absurdity. Our first impres- 
sion on reading Mr. Crosland’s pamphlet was that it was a clumsy at- 
tempt at wit ; but the style is far too grave for such a supposition. He 
has at least the merit of distancing caricaturists—his experiences, and the 
theory which he founds on them, vie with each other in absurdity. Some 
of the experiences are as follows :— 

At the commencement of our sittings, before we became experienced, we were 

sorely perplexed by the contradictory character of the messages apparently 


me spirits ; and se hopeless did it appear to extract any 
ake out of sach a chaos, that we had almost determined to give up 1h whole 
affair as an atrocious mass of unintelligible absurdity . 

This eminently sensible resolution was, however, overthrown by a 
friend, who suggested a form of exorcism too solemn to be quoted in such 
a ludicrous connexion, by the use of which various facts connected with 
the spirits were brought to light. Thus, Mr. Crosland discovered that 
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besides good spirits, “‘ undeveloped” and “ earthbound” spirits had a way 
of “ creeping in, seizing the message almost in the middle of a word, and 
finishing it with a Satanic colouring, or rendering it ridiculous,” if the 
“ mediam-exorcist” allowed bis thoughts to fall below “ the required de- 


votional altitude.” Besides this, the spirits “came to us so repeatedly, | 


and gave us the same messages, word for word,” that “ we” came to 
think it rather a bore, and dropped their acquaintance. We do not won- 
der at it, for the spirits in question told nothing mach worth knowing, 
except their own names, two-and-forty in number, which read like a 
shipping-list—“ Adoration, Benevolence, Felicity, Harmony, Hope,” &c., 
&e. ; and they had a most unpleasant way of “ decoying” their hearers 
“ away from the great paths of duty” by falsely “ representing themselves 
to be Plato or Socrates, Bacon or Locke.” Another of their uliari- 
ties was, that if neither “ undeveloped” nor “earthbound,”’ they were 
apt to be the spirits of persons of “ drowsy minds and respectable vir- 
tues,” who in life had been “ estimable bores,” and whose peculiarities 
were “ perpetuated after death.” Mr. Crosland complains that many 

Object to bis doctrine because it robs the next life of its interest. 
ly the prospect of an eternity of idiots “ representing themselves 
to be Plato,” or of solemn twaddlers telling ‘ae that they are spiritually 
known as “Joy” or “ Inoffensiveness,” an tually disturbing the 
repose of your farniture and the general comfort of your establishment 
in order to repeat the assertion, is not a lively one. Sometimes the 
spirits speak to some purpose. An “ aged relative” appointed Mr. Cros- 
land one of her executors. After her death, a relation made a claim upon 
her estate, which Mr. Crosland to settle by paying a quarter of 
it. That evening, as he was sitting with bis wife, “ our little table tilted 
eighty-two times, the exact number of years my deceased relative lived,” 
and ed to inform the executor that he ought to pay half the claim. 
Mr. , however, was firm in his own view of the case, and after 
three or four interviews, in which he represented that ‘ the business was 
surrounded with legal difficulties and family jealousies,” he “ induced 
the epirit to give a reluctant consent to my paying one quarter.” A 
man’s foes are sometimes those of his own household. Fancy a lawyer 
tired out with dra{ts and reports during the day, being obliged to pass 
the night in discussing points of law with his wife’s work-table, and call- 
ing upon the davenport and the arm-chair to coincide with his view of 
the case. What a cheap solution of the Appellate Jurisdiction question 
it would be, to get a set of library-tables and three-legged stools to act 
as the representatives of Lord Eldon or Sir William Grant! 

Some of Mr. Crosland’s theories are delightfully novel. For example, 

ital punishme ts are a mistake, because, by setting free “ undeveloped” 

ts, you extend their sphere of evil. He would, we suppose, reserve 
gallows for the good. We shall soon have philanthropic meetings, 
bed something in this style :—‘‘ Lord John Russell then rose to 
move the first resolution. He need not remind his Christian friends of 
the many merits of the noble lord whom they had met to honour. His 
conduct had been such as to deserve the highest compliment which a 
nation could bestow upon him, and in moving that his lordship 
be pablicly above the apres of Exeter Hall, he was 
onl onpeeee the of every member of the Society. In the absence 
of Mr. Caleraft, the function would be performed by his excellent friend, 
Mr. Newton Crosland, who would, he had no doubt, ably replace the 
functionary whose absence they all regretted.” The report would pro- 
bably go on to state that, after the completion of the ceremony, and a 
vote of thanks 4o Mr. Crosland for his able conduct on the drop, a series 
of raps was heard, which were interpreted to be a message from the no- 
ble defunct, to the effect that he was quite well, and hoped that they 
were very well, and that bis epiritaal name was Benevolence. 

Another of Mr. Crosland’s practical applications is, that the epirits af- 
ford new evidence of the truth of various Christian doctrines. Inas- 
much as some of the spirits are “‘ undeveloped,” some almost idiotic, and 
a large proportion the dreariest of bores, we cannot rate this advantage 
very highly. A man must be queerly constituted whose faith would be 
confirmed by some “ undevel ” ‘spirit’s assertion that he was David 
Hame, and had found out his mistake ; or by some “estimable bore”’—in 
life a Worcestershire curate—asking whether, “if twelve men of un- 
doubted veracity were to concur in a given statement, we should believe 
it?” Perbaps it might be convenient for clerical societies to keep in 
their ante-rooms a few orthodox walking-sticks and vigilant arm-chairs, 
to remove anybody who avowed heretical opinions. We could easily 
imagine some grim old crab-tree cudgel walking down the Strand from 
head cord office to administer a little fraternal correction to an erring 

er. 


hypothesis: that mts | significant action of our lives—in the garments we 
wear, and in the attitudes and gestures of our lives—is vitality photographed, 
or depicted in the spirit-world ; and that the angels have the power of exhi- 


biting, as a living picture, any specific circumstances or features to those who 


have the gift of spiritual sight, and who are intended to be influenced by the 
manifestations. . . 


gallery of our own deeds, self-delineated. 
What an idea, indeed! 


their pictures taken! 
clothes shop, peopled by bores, and not a little infested with knaves. 








GRAVE RESULTS OF INDISCRETION. 
A Lesson for Male Flirts. 


“ When I affirm that C. M. was really beautiful, I deal in no exaggera- 
tion ; for the judge who tried her—the late Common-Serjeant Mirehouse 
—quite ecandalized her prosecutrix, and some lady friends who accompa- 
nied her to the court, by the apology he addressed to the jury for not 
transporting the trembling girl at the bar—‘ Gentlemen, we cannot afford 
to send such beauty from the country.’ Her sentence, consequently, be- 


came imprisonment, with hard labour, for one year. 


C. M. was in the service of Mrs. N., as lady’s maid to her daughter, who 
was at that time receiving the addresses of Captain J., of the R. N. Miss 
N. testified her regard for her lover, by working or decorating cambric 

ght presents, which she most injudiciously 
er pretty maid, 


handkerchiefs, and other such li 
transmitted, with occasional billets dour, by the hands of h 


who on euch occasions carried them to the captain’s lod 


gings. In time 


the captain appears to have overstepped the bounds of prudence and pro- 
have cultivated such terms with his 


priety, and most reprehensibly to 
charming messenger as to lead him to 
of the small offerings which Mies N. had designed for him alone. C. M 


always emphatically insisted upon the perfect innocency of her little flir- 
outward aspect to 


tation with Captain J., but there is sufficient in its 
—_— reproof. 

“ However, pending his engagement with Miss N., 
the command of a frigate, and sailed to the coast of North America. 


absence of her maid, went to the room of the latt 


maid, several of the pretty presents, worked by 
her lover. Sbe ran to her mother with indignay 
the startling fact; and not a little aroused the 
tron. Retribution was prone { decided upon, 
called in, and, on ber return, C. M. was handed over 
all the preliminary forms of law, and in due course to 


a ecintilla of proof to justify her assertion—was, 
victed, sentenced, and immured, without a voice 
half. There was a modest suavity in her deportment 
ev 


upon, met with no greater credence from her. 
gentle forbearance and unceasing kindness, 
plary behaviour and unwearied industry. Through some 
fate of the poor girl reached the ears of Captain J., absent 
in America ; and in the agony of his remorse he wrote to an 
Sir F. O., implored of him to see her redressed, and fully 
truth of her averment. In that letter, 
baronet, Captain J. used every 


of those unimpassioned old gentlemen, 
Captain’s anguish ; he, therefore, assumed a jocular tone, 
relation between a gentleman and a prett, 

asked her a few unmeaning questions, a" y 





We shall know what to think if a walking-stick should ever 
get between our legs. Perhaps the most astonishing theory of all is one 
which is started to account for a difficulty which has often puzzled ghost- 
seers—how do you account for the ghost’s clothes—are they ghosts, too? 
To meet this difficulty (says Mr. Crosland) I venture to offer the following 


. « What an idea of infinity and divine government does 
it give us to suppose that after death we shall move through a grand picture- 


All the socks that never came home from the 
wash, all the boots and shoes which we left behind us worn out at water- 
ing- places, all the old hats which we gave to crossing-sweepers, have had 
What a notion of heaven—an illimitable old 


present, and her to accept, a few 


Captain J. accepted 
H 
had not been long away, when, on some luckless occasion, Miss N., in the 
er in search of i 
hastily required, and, not findiog what she sought, raised the lid of a bee 
belonging to C. M., and, to her dismay, beheld, in the possession of her 


her own fair fingers for 
t haste, imparted to her 
fierce anger of that ma- 
@ police constable was 
to him to undergo 


wh be arrai 
bar of criminal justice. All this was accomplished, ana the wentehea eitl 


—who could only plead in her defence, the free gift of Captain J., without 


as I have shown, con- 
being raised in her be- 


» whi 
one in her favour, and although she spoke to me in feat Ces 


her innocence, yet that plea, 80 incessantly made, and £0 little to be relied 
We treated C. M. with 
and she repaid us by exem- 
ehannel, the 
and on duty 
aged baronet, 
e confirmed the 
which was brought to me by the 
expressive term to denote his grief and 
self-reproach, and affirmed that he could not rest day or night from dwell- 
ing on the wrongs of that unhappy girl. The baronet, however, was one 
who could not comprehend the 
and expr 

himeelf very drily, and as he doubtless imagined, sagely, on pom poe 

girl. He saw O. M., coldly 


departed, m i 4 
isme, which resolved themselves into very common-place philososby. Ia. 





deed, I regarded his careless demeanour, under such circumstances, as 
neither delicate nor generous. 
“ The declaration of the girl herself, supported now by the testimony of 
Captain J., necessarily wrought a strong impression upon my mind, and 
I began to regard her with deep sympathy. Still, nothing cauid be ef- 
| fected in her behalf, since in cases of conviction founded upon sworn evi- 
| dence, mere epistolary explanations could avail little. Thus, months 
rolled on, and the poor gir!’s fulfilment of her eentence seemed inevita- 
| ble. Again, however, did Captaia J. strive to interest a friend in her | 
behalf, and Captain K. (who happened to be also a personal friend of my 
own,) brought me a letter to peruse, couched in terms more strongly de- 
scriptive of the agony with which he reflected on the girl’s unmerited 
fate. A consultation, however, between Captain K. and myself resulted 
in the conviction that we were powerless to serve her. In process of 
time, the term of sentence lapsed, and C. M. was discharged with such as- 
sistance as lay within the compass of the funds at our disposal, but still, 
such aid was necessarily limited. Not many days after her discharge, I 
was informed that a lady desired to see me, and a person entered the office 
so deeply veiled that it was impossible to discern her features. The 
stranger, however, upraised her veil, and there stood C. M. genteelly at- 
tired, her hair disposed in ringlets, and her fine features seen to an ad- 
vantage which the prison costume had little favoured. With tears she 
besought my advice and assistance, described her lack of friends, rela- 
tives, or pecuniary resources, and avowed her anxious desire to be saved 
from the ruin that seemed to menace her. Moved by her earnest solici- 
tation, I recommended her to fly for counsel and assistance to a Samari- 
tan lady, whom she had known as prison visitor. I furnished her with 
the address, to which she forthwith repaired, and finding there a willing 
ear and Christian sympathy, C. M. entered an asylum exactly suited to 
her condition, under the auspices of that kind patroness, from whence 
she was soon transferred to a family, to whose members the history of her 
severe afflictions had been confided. The last accounts of her, were all 
that could be wished ; most creditable to her character, and hopeful as to 
her future welfare. 
“* Whether Captain J. was ever able to indemnify her for the sufferings 
which his thoughtless levity had entailed upon her, I could never learn, 
although I casually heard, that the incidents of that catastrophe severed 
his engagement with Miss N. Here, at least, was one case of genuine 
innocence, out of the many thousands falsely alleged.’”’—Chesterton’s 
Revelations of Prison Life. 





Istamus or Suez Canat.—The following facts, relating to the pro- 
jected canal between the Mediterranean and the Red Seas, are gleaned 
trom the reports of the International Commission, edited by M. de 
Lesseps. 
It appears that the annual amount of traffic between Europe and the 
East, in 1853, was two million tons, conveyed in 4200 vessels, and valued 
at eighty-two millions sterling: more than one-haif of which belonged to 
Great Britain alone, and since then her trade has increased by at least 
100,000 tons a year. The distance from London to Ceylon via the Cape 
is 14,340 leagues: by a direct communication oe the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea it would be 7,300 leagues. The length of a canal to 
connect these seas need not exceed seventy-five miles. The point of in- 

s on the Mediterranean is fixed at Port Said in the Gulf of Pelusium. 
etween the point of Damietta and Cape Casius, this bay bas a breadth 
of fifty-five miles, by ten miles in depth. The bottom of the sea here ex- 
hibits a very gentle slope : for sume distance from the shore it consists of 
fine sand, and beyond that of mud—in either case, excellent anchorage 
is afforded. The prevalent winds are from W.N. W., especially during 
the winter months ; but the N. N. E. winds, though less violent, produce 
a heavier swell in the gulf. It is proposed to run out a jetty on the 
north side to a distance of 3375 yards, where a depth of five and a half 
fathoms is obtained, and on the south side 2812 yards, with a depth of 
four and a half fathoms. Lights will be placed at the heads of both jet- 
ties, and a signal-light at the Damietta point. Materials for the con- 
struction of the jetties can be procured from Cyprus and Scarpanto, or 
from quarries on the Asiatic coast. The width of the channel to be 450 
yards. The excavation of the canal itself is net likely to be attended 
with any great difficulty or inconvenience. Labour is abundant and 
cheap, and for the purpose of supplying food and water for the army of 
excavators a small canal—also iovaluable as a means of irrigation— 
would be brought through the land of Goshen as a preliminary measure. 
On the other side of the isthmus two jetties will be run out into the 
roadstead, respectively 1800 and 1350 yards, commencing at a spacious 
basin from four and a half to six fathoms in depth, and comprising a su- 
perficial area of about fifty acres. The channel between this basin, or 
port, and the roadstead not to be less than 450 yards in width. The ma- 
terials can be obtained from the neighbouring quarries of the Attaka. 
The entrance of the roadstead is to be lighted by a floating beacon and a 
lighthouse, and the entrance of the port by a beacon. The roadstead it- 
self is capable of affording safe anchorage to 500 vessels at a time, in two 
and a half to seven and a half fathoms water. It is approached from the 
sea by two deep and wide channels. The prevalent winds blow from the 
N. W., and from March to December almost exclusively. The Red Sea 
itselfis by no means difficult of navigation if taken at the proper seasons 
of the year. For outward bound vessels it is favourable from the begiu- 
ning of April to the middle of September, and for homeward bound, from 
the middle of September to the middle of March. But the greatest ob- 
jection to this route may be found in the monsoons, outside the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. In fact, the prejectors of the scheme indirectly acknow- 
ledge that they anticipate success only from the universal adoption of the 
screw. In the canal itself the retarding effect of contrary or sluggish 
winds, might be counteracted by means of steam-tugs. But to overcome 
the opposition of winds that blow so steadily from one quarter, whether 
in the Mediterranean or the Red Sea, necessitates the permanent applica- 
tion of steam power. 

The capital of the Company is fixed at eight millions sterling, in 400,- 
000 shares of £20 each : the chief office of the direction being in Paris. 





UNACCOUNTABLE ABpucTIoN.—At Worship-street, Mr. John Weakley, 
brush-manufacturer, of High-street, Whitechapel, waited upon the magis- 
trate with an intelligent youth about 16 years of age, who he said was 
one of his apprentices, and to whom he gave an excellent character for 
honesty and probity, to prefer a charge of a very mysterious and aggra- 
vated character, under the following circumstances :—The youth stated 
that on Wednesday last, whilst passing through Whitechapel on an er- 
rand for his master, about four o’clock, a gentleman, with a bushy beard 
and moustache, drove up to the door of one of the shops, and asked him 
to mind his horse and chaise. When he came out he said he had no sil- 
ver, but had to call at the corner of Aldgate, and if the boy would step 
in he would, on arriving there, get change and give him a shilling. He 
did so, and had not gone far when the gentleman said he was a dealer in 
perfumery, and asked him if he liked scent. On replying in the affirma- 
tive, he put a bottle to the boy’s nose, who iastantly lost his senses, in 
which state he continued for several hours, for it was not until quite dark 
that he came to, and found himself in the hands of two men, who were 
dragging him out of the chaise in a solitary road. On his calling for help, 
and screaming, they threatened to kill him if he made the least noise, and 
one grasped him by the throat, but he hit him in the hand, and strugg'ed 
and kicked till he got free, and started off as fast as he could run, and the 
men after him, but he managed to get ahead of them, and got into a dry 
ditch by the road side, when they passed him. He then crept into a field, 
and being faint and exhausted fell asleep, and on the following morning 
seeing some labouring men, he asked where he was, and they told him six 
miles on the other side of Highgate, and directed him the way home. On 
arrival at his master’s he told him all that had taken place.—The master 
said the boy arrived home on Thursday in a very exhausted state, and 
related the same story, every word of which he believed. He called the 
attention of the magistrate to the case of the boy who was found mur- 
dered in a ditch at Acton, who had been a in a similar manner. 
—The magistrate referred the subject to the police, with a view, if possi- 
ble, of discovering and apprehending the parties concerned in the out- 
rage.—London paper. 





Srrone Worps.—Ouar beaurocrats, our Palmerstons, Panmures, Fitz- 
roys, and the like, thoroughly insensible to shame, case-hardened in office, 
have at present no thought but how they can get and how they equander 
ap immensely-increased part of the national wealth, in keeping up large 
armies, large fleets, and in making preparations for war. The nation is 
to remain, according to General Williams’s phrase, “ armed to the teeth.”’ 
On the most frivolous, disgraceful, and even absurd pretext, the whole 
army of bureaucrats and all their abettors in the press are steadily en- 
gaged in applying the largest amount possible of the public money to 
military and naval shows and to military and naval preparations. If they 
be allowed to go on as they promise, they will stifle prosperity by naval 
military preparations. They will kill the nation by the weight of its own 
armour. Having learnt nothing from their past failures, they are now to 
repeat them on a more gigantic scale than ever, and make such vast mili- 
tary preparations for future possibilities that they will utterly disable the 





as in 1854, encumbered with military and naval preparations that were 





{in our way. For our part, we believe that the bulk of these military pre- 


parations beforehand are sheer humbug, a wanton waste of the public re- 
sources, and that we should be more certain to preserve peace and be 
better prepared for war were we to encourage other natious by our ex- 
ample to disband their battalions and increase in wealth and power by 
peacefnl industry. The little that we have done for free-trade has been 
wonderfully efficacious in inducing other nations to follow our example ; 
and it will only be necessary that we should act up to the principles we 
avow, and refrain from making new regulations for trade and establish- 
ing new military forces, to induce them to do the same, and permanently 
to secure peace by a great extension of mutual traffic—Brighton Guar- 
dian. 
CurLprEN OF GREAT Men—Able men have been called nullities, be- 
cause they have not manifested the great talents of their fathers ; but al- 
lowing for all overstatements, the palpable fact of the inferiority of the 
sons to their fathers is beyond dispute, and has helped to foster the idea 
of all great men owing their genius to their mothers, an idea which will 
not bear confrontation with the facts. Many men of genius have had re- 
markable mothers ; and that one such instance could be cited is sufficient 
to prove the error both of the hypothesis which refers the nervous system 
to paternal inflaence, and of the hypothesis which only refers the prepon- 
derance to the paternal influence. If the male preponderates, how is 
it that Pericles, who “carried the weapons of Zeus upon his tongue,” 
produced nothing better than a Paralus and a Xanthippus! How came 
the infamous Lysimachus from the austere Aristides? How was the 
weighty intellect of Thucydides left to be represented by an idiotic Mi- 
lesias, and a stupid Stephanus? Where was the great sou! of Oliver 
Cromwell in his son Richard? Who were the inheritors of Henry IV. 
and Peter the Great? What were Shakespeare’s children, and Milton’s 
daughter? Unless the mother preponderated im these and similar in- 
stances, we are without an explanation: for it being proved as a law of 
heritage, that the individual does transmit his qualities to his offspring, 
it is only on the supposition of both individuals tranemittiog their orga- 
nisations, and the one modifying the other, that euch anomalies are con- 
ceivable. When the paternal influence is not counteracted, we see it 
transmitted. Hence the common remark—“ talent runs in families.” 
The proverbial phrases, “ l’esprit des Mortemarts,” and the “ wit of the She- 
ridans,’’ imply this transmission from father toson. Bernardo Tasso wasa 
considerable peet, and his son Torquato inherited his faculties heightened 
by the influence of the mother. The two Herschels, the two Colmans, 
the Kemble family, and the Coleridges, will at once occur to the reader; 
but the most striking example known to us is that of the family which 
boasted Jean Sebastian Bach as the culminating illustration of a musi- 
cal genius, which, more or less, was distributed over three hundred Bachs, 
the children, of course, of very various mothers.— Westminster Review. 








Horsk-Breepine on a Lares Scaie.—We find that the arrangements 
for establishing this “ limited liability’’ company—the Newmarket Stud 
Company for Promoting the Breed of Horses—are progressing, slowly, 
rhaps, but surely. His Grace the Duke of Wellington, C. C. Greville, 
os and W. J. Goodwin, Esq., of Hampton Court, have joined the pro- 
visional committee ; and the Hon. Eliot Yorke, M.P., has accepted the 
peer of auditor. Mr. Alfred Dyson, of Hambledon, Horndean, (whose 
igh reputation for judgment and ability in this department must be well 
known to our readers), is to be the manager. The shares have been re- 
duced to £50, and it is expected that every detail will be sufficiently ma- 
tured for public advertisement within a very short period. We can only 
say that we heartily wish the Company success, regarding it, if well and 
efficiently conducted, as a nationa/ undertaking. In consequence of the 
high price of corn during the last few years, so much ground has been 
broken up, and the quantity of stock proportionably reduced, that the 
breeding of horses (never sufficiently studied nor understood by the ol 
culturist) has become more than ever neglected ; and, with the exception 
of race horses bred in first-rate establishments, few good animals are now 
to be found. Incredible as it may appear, it is a fact that one third of the 
horses sold in the London market during the present season have been 
imported from Germany, where they are reared in large breeding estab- 
lishments, as they are in the Government Haras in France, eo that there 
ia too much reason to apprehend that we may, before any great lapse of 
time, have to go abroad for all horses for general purposes, unless a na- 
tional impetus is given to the ecience—for science it really is. We may 
also mention, for it is no secret, that the Rawcliffe Stud Company are 
now receiving nearly 30 per cent upon their capital, so that the share- 
holders in the Newmarket Company, with the advantage of a far superior 
locality, ander such a committee and such management as above referred 
to, protected moreover by the Limited Liability Act, will have nothing 
whatever to fear. Successappearscertain. The stud farm alone will pay 
a fair interest, and the profits from the blood stock, judiciously selected, 
must, after two or three years, be enormous. 





Tur Commanp In-Cutur.—At the present moment, when public atten 
tion is fixed upon the changes that are taking place at the Horse Guards, 
a brief sketch of the administration of that department for the last 70 
years may not be out of place. It is rather singular that we do not find 
the title of ‘‘ Commander-in-Chief’’ employed previous to the elevation 
of the late Duke of York to that post in 1795, and even on that occasion 
his Royal Highness’s name occurs in the Gazette promotions as “ ap- 
pointed to be Field-Marshal of His Majesty’s Forces.’ This title, how- 
ever, seems soon afterwards to have been tacitly dropped and supplanted 
by the other term so familiar toour ears. Previous to 1795 the chief ad- 
ministration of the Horse Guards was in the hands of the Adjutant Gene- 
ral—an office which was held successively by Lieut. General William 
Amherst, a younger brother of the first Lord Amherst, and after his death 
in 1781 by Lieut.-General Sir William Faucet, K.B. The Duke of York 
having been invested with the chief command, as we have said, in Febru- 
ary, 1795, continued to administer it until the spring of 1809. He was 
succeeded as Commander-in-Chief by the late General Sir D. Dundas, 
who held that post, however, only till 1811, when the first step of the 
Prince of Wales, on becoming Regent, was to reinstate his brother, who 
was always popular with the army, inhiscommand at the Horse Guards, 
which the Duke of York continued to hold from that date without inter- 
ruption down to his death in January, 1827. The Duke of Wellington 
very naturally was chosen by Lord Liverpool to succeed his Royal High- 
ness ; but on becoming Premier in the February of the following year, 
his Grace resigned the command into the hands of the late Lord Hill, 
who continued to hold it until within a few months of his death, in 1842. 
From that date the administration of the Horse Guards was again in the 
hands of the Duke of Wellington until bis death, September 14, 1852. 
Lord Hardinge, who at that time held the Mastership of the Ordnance, 
succeeded to the post of Commander-in-Chief, and resigned it, as our 
readers are aware, into the younger and, we trust, more vigorous hands 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 





ViscounT PALMERSTON AND THE GarTeR.—It is now upwards of 46 
years ago since a member of the lower house has obtained the blue riband 
of the most noble order of the Garter—the last instance being that of 
Lord Castlereagh, who obtained it in 1816, five years before his succes- 
sion to the Marquisate of Londonderry. Previous to that time we find 
the Garter bestowed on no other member of Parliament since the acees- 
sion of King George III., with the single exception of Lord North, 
who was Premier from 1770 to 1781, and eventually became Ear! of Guild- 
ford. Indeed, since the commencement cf the reign of George IIL, or, in 
other words, for nearly a century, the blue riband has never fallen to the 
lot of an individual who is possessed of only an Irish peerage ; and 
further, if we except the case of Viscount Weymouth, who was soon after- 
wards raised to the Marquisate of Bath, the noble order of the Garter has 
been strictly confined to such noblemen as have held the rank of an earl 
or some superior title in the English peerage. 


Tue Passing Away or 4 “ Moss-Ross.’’—-This celebrated and well- 
known racing pony, winner of 53 races, and the property of Mr. Wm. Col- 
ling, of Alperton Farm, Perry Vale, in whose possession she has been for 
29 years, and whose winning feats have been recorded in our publication 
upwards of 20 years ago, died on Sunday last, the 5th inst., at the age of 
31 years. She was not only remarkable for her racing powers, but was 
extraordinarily fast and lasting in harness, her owner having often driven 
her from Paddington to Brighton in seven hours, and from Portsmouth to 
Paddington in eleven hours. He has also driven her from Brighton to 
Paddington in the morning, and from Paddington to Edgware Races and 
back to Paddington in the aiternoon of the same day ; and what is more 
surprising she was never ill or lame during the whole period of her e 
tence. She died perfectly free from spot or blemish of any description, 
her legs being as fine as a colt’s. She had retired from work for two 
years, and had every attention paid for her comfort, but extreme age car- 
ried her off. We are pleased to add that her owner has deposited her 
under the turf over which she had been so many times victorious. 


Heyry or Exeter’s Prorest,—A protest against the Bishops of Lon- 
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House of Lords by the Bishop of Exeter. The following are his “ princi- 
pal reasons :”’—Becauee in the bill now before the house one of the most 
ancient and essential principles of the constitution of the church is openly 
violated, by declaring by act of Parliament that the sees of London and 
Durham shall become vacant, without any reference whatsoever to the 
obligation of the bishops of those sees not to resign the high office in the 
Church of Christ to which they have received mission from their several 
metropolitans, except into the hands and with the express acceptance of 
the said metropolitans, after duly considering the reasons for such resig- 
nation. Because the bill proceeds on a recital which implies on the part 
of those bishops forgetfulness of the Church’s law in respect to resignations 
— any compact for money, or emolument, or advantage of any 





Sm W. Hamiton’s Successor.—The election of a successor to Sir 
William Hamilton as Professor of Logic in the University of Edinburgh 
took place on Tuesday. The election is in the Town-Council ; and the 
canvass had excited great interest. There were three candidates. The 
Lord Provost nominated and Mr. Stephenson seconded Mr. Fraser, of the 
Free Church College. Baillie Kay ey oe and Dr. Sibbald seconded 
Professor Ferrier, of St. Andrew’e. Dr. Renton proposed and the Dean of 
Guild seconded Principal Scott, of Owen’s College, Manchester. On the 
first division, Mr. Ferrier polled 12, Mr. Fraser 11, and Mr. Scott 8. The 
name of the lowest candidate was struck off the list, and the Council di- 
vided on the other two nominations ; Mr. Fraser now had 17 votes, Mr. 
Ferrier had 14 ; consequently Mr. Fraser was elected.— Scotch paper. 





Nove. Traw.ine Apparatvs.—An apparatus for taking fish by means 
of a trawling net to be attached to the side of a vessel, has been invented 
by Mr. Dempster, which seems very well designed to supply the crews 
and passengers of ships on a voyage with abundance of fresh food, when 
in a favourable situation, and to be free from the disadvantages of the 
old fashioned trawling net. The “ back baal” has been got rid of by a 
shifting screen, adjusting itself by the action of the water on a float, so 
that the mouth of the bag may be always kept open. Wings on either 
side of the net will sweep every hole and deep place : and the beam is so 
fixed as to be raised well up, and give the fish no chance of escaping 
above the net, The machine may be worked by common seamen, with- 
out a fisherman’s ekill—London paper. , 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 396. 


White. Black. 
1 BreoQB4, | K to B 4 (or 4.) 
2 QK Kt 3. moves. 
3. gaB checkmates. 
Aim]. 200 v0 sepoceccccecs ecece K tks P. 
2. Qto B 4ch. | K moves. 


3. B checkmates, 

To CorREsPONDENTS.—J. A. P. Salem--Your correct solution of No. 396, 
accomplished in fifteen minutes, does you much credit. We published your 
five-move problem, which is very ingenious——_W. B. The Grand Match 
for the Championship was won by N. Marache, — The New York Club 
opens on the Ist October, when the return Match will be played, consisting of 
21 games, exclusive of drawn games. 





A Goop Taine weit Aprp.iep.—The scientific discoverer and the scientific inventor are dis- 
inet and different characters. It is rarely that he who discovers a great principle applies it 
guccessfally and thoroughly. Sometimes, however, this isthe case. Professor Holloway was 
among the first to broach the theory that disease was the result of the introduction of morbid mat - 
ter into the circalation. But of itself this theory, however true, was useless. It could net sub- 
serve any beneficial purpose to point oat the locality of the bane unless the discoverer were pro- 
vided with an antidote capable of reaching it. Professor Halloway came up to the good work 
doubly armed. He had not only traced the symptoms of disease to their genuine cause, but had, 
after long h and i ble experiments, produced two remedies which would infalli- 
bly reach it. Time, which tries all things, has tested the value of those remedies. What has 
been the result? Daring the twenty years they have been before the world, thousands of medi- 
cines, hundreds of new systems of practice have been ushered into existence, enjoyed an ephe 
meral popularity, and passed into oblivion. Not so HoLttoway’s Pitts and O1ntMENT. They 
Stand first on the list of modern curatives. Their repatation is founded on a rock—the rock of 
trath—and canrot be shaken. Scarcely a year ago their inventor came to our shores unheralded. 
Tt is true that large quantities of his medicines were consumed in the United States, and that 
his skill, his enterprise, his success, were oftea referred to by the American press, but person - 
ally he was unknown to us, and the great system ot agencies with which he had covered more 
thaa half the habitable globe had not yet extended to this country. He came hither for the 
Purpose of affording us new facilities for the procurement of his preparations, and the conse- 
quence has been an increase of one hundred per cent., in the demand for them within a few 
months. It appears, from the statemext of al! who have taken the Pills for indigestion, that 
their effect in cases of dyspepsia is almost beyond belief. As this complaint has with some truth 
been called the national disease of America, a specific that never fails to remove it is of course 
invaluable. 

The pubile on both sides of the Atlantic, had been so often victimised by medical charlatans 
during the last fifty years, that it received with something of distrust the first ramonr of the effi- 
cacy of HOLLOWAY’s remedies. But every day furnished new proofs of the fact, and at last 
such was the overwhelming weight of evidence in their favour, that it became more absurd to 
doubt than to believe. They grew in celebrity, and the demand for them increased with a ra - 
pidity unexampled in the annals of medical science; nor has their fame or that of their inven- 
tor yet attained ite culminating point. It never will reach that point, for culmination pre-sup- 
poses cessation of progress ; and so long as humanity is subject to pain, fever, debility, injuries 
and death, Holloway’s Pills and Oint must inue to maintain their proud pre eminence, 
—N. Y. National Police Gazette. 




















SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 


Reeve by the Steamers and Sailing vessels th out th lmable Invoi f 
Spring and Summer Goods, for GENTLEMENS @ season, valuable Invoices of 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Geakguats —" of which are the con 





THE LABORATORY OF FLOWERS. 


Flower | Plower 
Paras | PIESSE & LUBIN, | Farms 
a 
Nice, | PERFUMERY FACTORS, Mitcham, 
Italy. Surrey. 


Distillers of the Odour of Plants, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Toilet Powders, Odorous Vinegars, Hiules and Pomatams, Cosmetiques Perfamed Soaps, 
Sachets, &c., Ac. 
GEO. E. INGER & CO., 
NO. 399 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
[By Appointment, ] 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
Have received, per steamship Africa, a specimen case of these choice and elegant Perfumes, 
Among them will be found 


Peepepenseien Eternal Perfame from the Holy City, 
ah Nosegay, Australian Wattle, 
Royal Osborne. M Rose 
Florence Nightingale, 
Nosegay, 
And a variety of others equally recherché. 


PIBSSE & LUBIN, London. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Issne Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 

ALSO 


Mercantile Credits for EUROPE, &c., on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO., of London; and 
for INDIA, CHINA, &., on GEO. PEABODY & CO., or on the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Canton, Shanghai, Calcutta. 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras 
Credits for Australia on the Bank of New Suuth Wales of London. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
MAITLAND AND NEWCASTLE,.... 


O88 . 
Hungary Water, 





Singapore. 


««s++s+Hunter River. 






BRISBANE AND IPSWICH......... evans é .. Moreton Bay. 
VICTORIA BRANCAES : 

Melbourne. Geelong. Kyneton. 
CASTLEMAINE,... 6. sesee sssceecce cccccsccs cee cov ccseccce +. Mount Alezaad or 
BALARAT. 

SANDHURST AGENCY.,........0-0+. Peak bes 6 600.084.069.000. 00¢.000,200 200 ee 


OVENS AGENCY. 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 


BREWER & OALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
Issue Baxk OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in ENGLAND, IRE- 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WaLEs, 








COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America bas branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
free of any charge whatever. 
When payable without Exchange, the chargs will be uniformly 4, per cent. 
Drafts credits granted, and bills purchased and collected on Kngland, Ireland Scotland, 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia, 


gg }No. 29 William Street, New York. 





EW FRENCH AND ENGLISH CLASSICAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL SCHOOL.—MR. LOUIS ERNST, favourably known as an able and faithful n- 
structor, would respecttaliy announce that be proposes {rom the of September next, to take 
charge of the Education of a few se'ect Boys at his own residence, with a view to combine, as 
far as practic: ble, the advantages of SCHOOL and HOME INSTRUCTION He will keep to 
the same METHOD ot TEACHING and DISUIPLINE which he has bitherto pursued with 
success as @ Private Tutor in some of the most distinguished families in this country. 
TERMS.—For Board and Tuition, $350 a-year. Day Scholars, $150a year. Primary Depart- 
ment, $75 a-year. 


For turther particulars call or address, LOUIS ERNST, 47 West Twenty-Sixth Street, be 
tween Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
N ENGLISH LADY, recently from Londvr and Paris, expe- 
rienced, talented and accomplisbed, wishes an engagement as Governess in a gentleman’s 
family, or as PRINCIPAL MUSIC TEACHER in a first-class Ladies’ Scheol he teaches 
thoroughly English, French, Music, Singing and Pencil Drawing. Excellent references and 
testimonials. Address A. B. Z., Dwight’s Music Journal, 21 School Street, Boston Mass. 


RS. MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School 
for YOUNG LADIES £0 and 32 West F th Street, below Fifth avenue, re-opens 
on 1HURSD 1Y. September 4th. 

Mrs. M. having just enlarged her establishment by the acquisition of a portion of the adjoin- 
ing house, Ze 4, is enabled to accommodate eight boarding pupils in addition to her former 
limited number. 

Mrs. M. wiil be at home to :eceive parents and guardians who may wish to confer with her, 
on and after September Ist. 


J «& J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, N. ¥., Manufacturers 
« and Importers of Fishing ‘Tackle »nd Fish-Hooks of “all kinds. The Gold Medal (‘be 
highest premium) was awarded to J. & J. C. C. at the last Fair, as manufacturers of the above 
articles —The Trade supplied. 











pest OFFICE NOTICE .— The Mails for EUROPE, per U.S. Steamer ATLANTIC 
will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 16th day of August, at 1034 o’cleck, A M. 
ISAAO V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS,.---Let the Sick Give Heed.---The Sto- 

mach is the commissariat : f tne physical system. it farnisnes the material sustenance of 

every organ. If disordered, the whole body languisnhes, but however effected, its tone and vi- 

ar may be re*tored by a cou:se of these irresistible Pills. Sold at the manufactories, No 80 

aiden e, New Yor«, aad No. 244 strand, London ; and by all druggists, at 25 cents, 6234 
cents, and $1 per box. 








UMMER STOCK.—Our Large and Elegant Stock of Summer 
CLOTHING is now ready and on sale, embracing many specialities and styles to be 
found nowhere else, forming altogether the lar Stock of rable Summer Clothing we 
have ever got up, at very moderate but fixed prices. D. DEVLIN & CU. 
Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, corner of Warren Street. 








HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 
HE above beantifal and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It jes 
T one of the most delightfal situations in the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Faith 
avenue, Twenty coed tt eet and Madison Fquare. 

The house will be kept on the American and European pla, having a Table d’Hote, Restaur- 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en swite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation, and as ® permanent residence it 
will be found one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by omnibusses passing at all times, As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 

The uadmratgned assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The hotel has al) the modern i ts, and is fur- 
ished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and lux 


a. FRANCIS RIDER: Propriar. 
IMPROVED SHIDLITZ POWDERS. 


, PREPARED BY 
G. EL. INGER & Co., Pharmaceutists, Successors to T. T. Green, 
399 BROADWAY, COR. WALKER &T., NEW YORK. 

N the preparation of these Seidlitz Powders, great care has been taken to each 
I mica entering into the composition of this valuable Apestens of the water 
thus rendering them decidedly more efficacious and Tasteless. Being enclosed io FIN FOIL, 
be will a by ——. Lyn S the longest sea voyage or bat poe. 
ng more palateable than any other yet introduced to the . 
a@ SOLD IN BOXES AT FIFTY CENTS. SoH’ oe —- 











WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 
HE only Salamander Safe made. and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Burglar Proof Lock. 
arranted Free from Dam — pales 


Norice.—Silas C. Herring no longer makes or sells this celebraved Fire Proof Sate, his license 
having +xpired. 


Depots, No. 122 Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut treets, 
Philadelphia, and No. 12 Well street, Chicago, TH. ae OR 
b. G, WILDER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers. 


—_______ | 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SYDNBY SMITH.—THIRD EDITION NOW READ . 
IT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selectionstrom his Writ- 


ings, and P. of his Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes and a Biographical Me- 
moir by — A. Duye _ A Portrait on Steel after G. Stuart Newton, and an Antograph 
i sy C 


Letter. . > 
* Every who reads or talks, or goes into society without senting or talking, wants to 
know someth | about ee a be was, what he was, what be wrote, w said 
and how he it ; and this wiedge Mr. Dayckinck bas brought within the reach of any 
one who has money to buy and time to read an ordinary novel.’’—Courier and Enquirer 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE. 

HISTORY OF IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. Exhibiting the Namber. 
Sex. Age. Occupation. and Country of Birth. of Passengers arriving in the U cited 8: 
Sea, from Foreign Countries, from September 80, 819, to December 31, 1865 ; Com: 
from official data ; with av Introductory teview of the Progress and Exteut of Immigration to 
the United States prior to 1819, and an A ix containing the Naturalization and 
Laws of the United States, and Extracts the Laws of the several States relative to Immi- 
ga: the Importation of Paupers, Convicts, Lumatics, &c. By William J. Bromwell, of the 

epartment of State, 8ve., cloth, $1 50. 

NEXT WEEK. 


NAPIER’S PENINSULAR WAR,.—LIBRARY EDITION, 


THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA, AND IN THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE, From A. |). 1807 to 1814. By_Maj.-Gen. Sir W. F. P. Napier, K.0.B., Col. of 
27th Kegiment, &e. 5 vola, limo. Cloth, $7 
*,* This edition is @ reprint of the revised English edition, recently patted and contains 
a ane guthes’s latest emendations and ‘‘ justificatory pieces,’’ with Fifty-five Maps and Plans 
of Battles. 
We have also prepared, for this ation 9 COMPLETE INDEX to the whole work (wanting 
in all other editions,) and the following PORTRAITS, beautifully engraved on steel : 
1, NAPIER, (the author). 2. NAPOLEON. 
4. SOULT. 5. JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 


‘© You should read Napier’s volumes of the war in Portugal. He isa heroic fellow, equal to 
anything in Plutarch ; and morecver, a long headed, clever hero, who takes good akan balers 
he fires ’— 8 0, Smith. 

‘* Our English Thucyaides, the historian of the Peninsular war.’’— Walter Savage Landor on 


he hy. Frazer, Feb., 1856. 
a Sree J. 8. REDFIELD, 84 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC, 


(IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND.) 
389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Novelio’s Collections of Glees, Madrigals, Part-Songs, &c,. 
OVELLO’S GLEE-HIVE. A Collection of Popular Glees and Madrigals, in Vocal Score 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-Forte. Comp'ete in 8 vols. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt lettering. Price $2 cach volome. 

These volumes contain eighty -three of the best Glees and Madiigals by standard anciert and 
modern Fnglish composers. Among them will be found some of the Glees of Atwood, 
Calcott. the snarl of Mornington, Sp< fforth, Stevens, Webbe, &c. Each Gleo and Madrigal is 
printed separately, at prices varying from 4 to 12 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK. In One Volume, bandsomely boand in cloth, with il- 
luminated le' tering. 

This work consists ¢f new Glees and Part-Songs, by the best modern he mr ly | 
others. Bishop, Benedict, Macterran. Rimbault, Wesley, &e.,—with reprints of some of the 

Is by ancient composers, and Part Songs by eminent German composers, set to 
lish poetry. Each Glee and Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 13 cents each H 
Vocal parts to separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 

ORPHRUS: A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most admired German com- 
posers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices. Tweoty nine books, each containing about six 
Giees, in separate Vecal parts, with separate Piano- Forte sccom ment, have been published, 
and the issue is continned—the new sucks being received by J. A. Noveilo immediately on 
their publication in London. Price 88 cents each book. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES, AND SINGING CLASS CIRCULAR. Published (in London) 
on the first ofevery month. Contaiing Authems, ogee and Hymns, or Glees, Madrigals, 
and Elegies, for On’, Two, Three Four, or more Voices. rice 3 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing origiaal articles by *dward Holmes, author of the ‘* Lite of 
Moza:t,’’? &c. ; Short notices of singing-Vlasses Concerts, &c.; Advertisements of new and im- 
portant Musical Works ; and, in addition, three or four pages of Music. The alternate numbers 
contain Music wiih secular or sacred words. Price 3 cents each, or post-free ‘08. 


3. WELLINGTON. 














4cents. N 
1 to 48 (Vols I. and I[.) bound in cloth, with Index, $175; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. ILI. and IV.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, $1 75 ; Nos. 97 to 144. (Vols, V. and VI.) bound in cleth, with In 
dex, $175 Either Vols. I, II., If!., IV., V., VI., may be had aoe in paper covers, 
75 cents eacb. Annual subscription to the Musical Times, 60 cents, post paid. 
J. A. NOVELLO, 
No. 339 Broadway, New York, 
and at 69 Desn Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 
Pearl St., N. Y., Importers and Mannfacturers, offer for sale at low cash pices 
every variety «f Account Books, Paper, Fancy ana Staple mee | ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Receipts, Inkstands, Memorandum and Time Books, Pens, Pen- 
cils, Slates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backgammon Boards, &c , and all articles usually kept by 
thetrade. JOB PRINT.NG and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, Circulars, 
Bill Heads, &c. Country Merchants are invited to call. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 

the attention of tbe public to the new method of removing teeth and roots,” without 

pain or danger to the nervous system, preparatory to the insertion of ‘‘ new ones,’ the con- 

struction of which embracing all ‘‘ real’’ improvements of :he day, being Dr. Levett’s special- 
ivy. Established 1835. No. 12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 





ASPBERRIES, Cherries, Green Peas---Or any other Fruit or 
Vegetable, may be preserved in a perfectly fresh state by the nse of SPKATI’S racent 
SELF-StALING CANS. Full directions for preserving all kinds of Fruits and Vegetables ac- 
company the Cans. Price for Quarts $2 50 per doz.; nalf-gallon, $3 50.—N #. All orders, by 
post or otherwise, promptly delivered free of expense, 'o any part ot the City or Brooklyn 
WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, No. 331 Pearl Street, near Franklin Square. 





MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Knamelied and 

sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oi] and Water Colours. 





IANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 
No. 8833 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for the sale of many ofthe most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering t at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail themselves of He is also —, his large and well-known Catalogues of Mu- 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and will forward the same free of postage. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers aad schools are of the most favourable character, al! of which he will 
be able to fill to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash symem. The Horace Waters Pi 
anos are known as among the very t. We are enabled to 5 of these instruments with 
some degree of confidence from personal knewledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 





ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
applying (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
DPEXNsToN, WCOD & ©O., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Giasgow House : 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185%. 


We have this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the firm of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be cenducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as resident partners. 

We take this opportunity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISTOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been since ist January, 1854, partners of this house and all its branches. 


J&A. DENNISTOUN. 
PASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 











MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & co., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, } 
ilies LONDON. | 
Ombining the Useful with the Beautiful. i 
sg THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 


yertisement ; they have taken the lead ot all others tor the last te 
LEOTIONS perhaps excel any previously imported. m years, THE PRESENT SE- 


e ’ y . ood 1 be 
Seen al P 8 can alwa’ 





FALL 1856. 
a” A. &G. A, ARNOUZ, 
PERS § TAILORS, 303 BROADWAY 

eM eye b4 go ber J iy Geode for Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our house 
a anu wants will be oitereed man work is the surest guarantee we can offer our custom- 
nies iuterest of our 
a our Father, as well as oursely 

The Goods for our Fall Stoek will 
teat attention to their selection. 


Unele in the business for so man 
years carried On b 
8, we enjoy all the facilities we had before in connection 


be if possible richer and firer than ever. We have pei 
BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE 8T. 
7 


DemBsric AGENCY, by Mra, Green, 634 Broadway. 





and safe Medicine is receiving the approval ot all who have experienced its virtues. The 
following letter from one who is well known in theliterary world and to the readers ofthe Aldion 
is one among many received : 
BritisH Consuzate, NORFOLK VA., 18th Fobreary, 1806. 

My Dear Sir—You tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Paschall, unless I do so wiltae}y- I not only do se willingly, but gladly, for [ think it may be 
of great service to the public to have it — known. 

have had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in many instences to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 
poser Enews it to fail in effecting acure, in many instances a very few doses have prod 
that result. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte- 
grity and uprightness of character, I am sure thatall you do publish will be equally t-uthfal 
and sincere with that of Yours faithfully G. P. BR. JAMES, 

To Mr. Edward 8, Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. 8. MORRIS, 286 Arch Street, Pniladelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
by ENRY HAVILAN D, 23 Jobn Street, New York, and by Draggists generally in the 
nited States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 


AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 

ape Gemd R. WOODWORTH & CO are now offering for sale a most complete, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings, pu 
lic and private schools, charches, colleges, factories, founderies, hotels, vine Be. 0s 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. R. BoDWwORTH 
& OO., No. 74 Wall-street, N. Y. 
D Eg LLUO’S | BISCATIN Hi. The best and healthiont food fer Infants and Invalid 

and f ie reta y 
Prepared only and for sale wholegale and TenLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Breadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 








COM. PERRY’S JAPAN EXPEDITION. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
HAVE NOW READY 
ARRATIVE OF THE EXPED:(TION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO THE 
China Seas and Japan, pertormed in tbe years 1852, 1853, and 1854. By order of the Goy- 
ernment of the United Stetes, under the command of (om. M. ©, Perry, U. 8. N 
from the Original Notes and Journals of Com. Perry, at his request, and under his sa 
By Francis L. Hawks, D.D. One velume, 8vo, with 200 Sieel and Wood Engravings, Maps, 
&c.. Price $5. 
CHARTS. 


Chart showing the Track of the Fleg Ship of ! Map of Hakodadi Harbcur. 
the Expedition. | ‘* Simoda Harbour. 


Map of Great Lew Chew. i ‘* Island of Formosa. 
** Tsland of Great Lew Chew. ‘* Harbour of Napha. 
* the Bonin Islands, ** the Japan Islands. 


Japanese Gulf Stream. ‘* Bay of Yedo. 
LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
Tanka Boat, Macao. 
Namoura, Third Interpreter. 
Farmyard, Yokuhama. 
Imperial Barge, Yokubama. 
Com. Perry Meeting the imperial Commission - 
ersat Yokubama. 
Pries iin Fall Dress, Simoda. 
tehlock. 


View of Funchal, Madeira. 
Carriage on Sled. 
Funchal Cathedra!, Madeira. 
Old House at Longwood, St. Helena. 
The Briers of St. Helera. 
Travellers in South Africa. 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Cathedral of Port Louis. Japanese Ma’ 
Cos umes, Ceylon. ; , Fieh Present. 
Mississippi saluted by on English frigate in the | Wrestlers at Yokuhama. 
Strait- of Malacca. | aD ap emmy to Com. Perry. 
Malay Proas. Simoda from the Creek. 
Mosque at Singapore. Temple of Ben Ying. 
Mosque at Singapore. Street and Entrance to Chief Temple, Simoda. 


Barber Boy, Hon, oy 7 Valley above Simoda 

View of the Old China Street, Canton. Landing Place at Simoda. 

Camoens’ Cave, Macao. a Woman and Dangbter, Simoda, 
Do. Do. Rear View A Japanese Funeral at Simoda. 


American Consulate and Port of Shanghai. Sevee. 

View of Lew Chew. Hakodadi, from the Bay, 
Encampment of Exploring Party, Lew Chew. | Street in Hak odaai. 
Castle of Negagusko. Japanese Pillow. 


Kung Kwa, near On Na, Lew Chew. - Masical Instruments. 
The Lew Chew Islands. * Wri Instruments. 
Visit to Shui. Praying Wheel. 

Lew Chew Peasant. Fishing, Hakodadi. 


Bamboo Village, Lew Chew. Kago Var. 
Natural Tunnel, Port Lioyd, Bonin Islands. Sub- Prefect of Hakodadi. 
South East Bay, Peel Island. Japanese ‘‘ooper. 
Entertainment of Regent of Lew Obew, by | Cabinet Ware. 

Com. Perry. Japanese Clock. 
Salt Flats, Napha. Shoes Worn by Japanese. 
Bay of Yedo. Blackemith’s Bellows. 
Landing of Americans at Uraga. Shop. 
Reception of Deputation of Uraga. Tapanese Horses. 
Prince of Idzu. Japanese Game of Chess. 
Delivery of the President’s Letter. The Mississippi in a Typhoon. 
To-Ri Ga-Sa-Ki, Yedo Bay. The Sillibaboos. 
American Graveyard, Simoda. 


D. A. & CO. ALSO HAVE FOR SALE. 


[HE GOVERNMENT EDITION OF THIS WORK, In Quarto. Illustrated with a large 
number of Lithograpbic Plates not in the 8vo. edition. 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER Publishes this day, 

IGHT AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 1 yol., 

12mo. Many Engravings. Price $1 1234. 
It is designed to teach the unprofessional 1eader how he may take care of the organs of Signs 
and Hearing, and be able to continue their use, with the least possible ey we eng to 
latest perioa of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of the mother ? the teacher, t 7 apereen, 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as the stndent and the man of letters. It is to 
furnish some suggestions upon almost every point which relates to the subject, and treats fami- 
liarly ot matters in which every class of readers murt have a deep interest. 

ALSO JUST READY, 

REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire’s Daughter. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, 1 vol., 12mo., $1. 
“* Mrs, T. has a fine command of both thought and language—&@ rare per of > 
ings of human nature, and the abilbty to be pathetic or ludicrous, or anything else that her sub 
ject may require. The present work will sustain ber reputation "’— The Journal. 

THE SECOND Ma 8RIAGE j Or, a Davghter’s Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charle 
Bu-aett, autbor of ** The Convict’s Chiki,”’ ** Lilla Heart,” &e. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 
Mr. Barde t holds a steady pen, and graphically does he describe lite as it is.—Albany Eve- 


Journ 

™~: wet make a4 poem ¥ La) Laiy pet coment. ond yet ra, are 4 onto a 
th actions owittand Mr dewier.—N. ¥. Courter " 

ee SCRIBNER'S, 817 and $79 Broadway, corner of Waite Bireet, 
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THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN ptt dd te 
AVING RED THEIR PRICES TO CORR D WITH THE REDUCED 
H couh of Galipeare, contione to offer their well-known brands of 


Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 


IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
G 
yetandard highest repatation for more than 


for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, 
nired by the trade, to give 
of their P WDER, Which bas now enjoyed the ep 
twenty-five years, wil! be found unsu by any other manufacture of the kind in the world, 
For Sale by the principal dealers, and also at the office of the Company in this city, 
No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
TE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUST 
| by Ay , from Norfolk. id to go South by tak 
Side-wheel ——— JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoon 
‘ednesda efterncen, eurive.\e orfolk next and connect next morn 
PUTO ag 
¥ ‘ LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Brosdway. 
at Norfolk these proceed to Petersburg and Richmond asusual. Fare to 
00 ; Steerage, $5 00. 


BROWN, BROTHERS 


0; 89,8 A Yet ek eta EY LORE: 


rising a fall assortment of qua- 





A, MOBILE 
the large an 


+ or 


After 
either place, $! 























OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, Ne. 5 Rue de la Paix 
J Faris rant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mereantile purposes. Also, CIRCUL ER 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :-— 

Alexandria, ; Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers, adiz, erusal i Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carlisruhe, The Hague, Marseilles Seville, 
Antwerp, Cairo, Lausanne, y Sienna, 
hints Dhape Coblence, Leipsick, essi Smyrna, 
Aix- lie, e, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 

" Liege, Manich Stockholm, 
Berlin, Florence, London, Naples Trieste, 
Berne, Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 

t, va, Lucca, Panu, Venice, 
Bologna, Gibraltar, Lyons. Palermo Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Hamburg, Madrid, . Wiesbaden 
me. Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zarich. 


" Malaga, Riga 
Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Ports er short or 60 days’ sight; also 
STERL! NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit. 


D#LEUC & CO.-French Apothecaries and Chemists, Im 
of fine Chemi Drugs. Paton and T 

London and ‘Paris Houses, and of first quality only. ery oilet Goods, from 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 
Is of tles ond towns in Amorics, eyetermetically arranged aad caretully’ flea 
nm America, ©; and care! filed 
for the convenient examination of advertisers, affording a choice scestion of any denrable nem- 
his 
tio: 


og of ers. 
valuable, reliable informa’ 
practic 1 operation, th 





rters 
6 best 





h +4, -" 





P | exp and observation qualify him to communicate, 
n and important facts dy yi the principle of adv: its 





PROFESSIONAL N . 
—DR. F SALTER, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COI- 
E*.. APP ime OOOLIST and AUBIBT, operator on the Eye and Ear for 
all defects of sight and hearing. 
Residence and No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


Dr. Salter’s work on Diseases of the Eye and Ear will be published in The Medical and Sur- 


ical § sane, 6 seetiee ef which will be sent to those who may desire inf 
. Consultation y letter ouh penne residing at a distance, and patients visited, when necessa- 
y, at their homes, as heretofore. 





MANZANILLA. 


HIS WINE IS OF A DELICATE STRAW COLOUR, AND EXTREMELY WHOLE- 
seme ; it strengthens the stomach, without heating or inebriating like ordinary ore it 

is universally drunk by the natives of Jerez, who preter it on account of it being much lighter, 
and 60 eminently free from acidity. Atl classes are passionately fond of it, since rhe absence of 
alcohol enables them to drink more of it than stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as a 


ic. 
7 h the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt that its real etomology is to 
be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavour of the mile ( i which 
are by our doctors to ¢ a medical tea, and those of Spain for fomentation. If its eulo- 
istic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in bygiean qualities, none, say 
ey, who drink it are ever troubled with quavel, stone or gout ; and as a standard dinner wine, 


P db: it judges mported. . 
Imported and for sale ‘by ; “ THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., New York. 














BSC Wan OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A, 
LE IMPO x 
Feuies & UO Penk, Hengary, have in Store and in Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table one Deir gp : angi pe $8 50 to 4} ; | So Nase (inelud- 
Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.: rom jozen— 
unadulterated. REUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
ate cg . : * “No. 103 Fulton Street. 





THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—8$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, §1 80 per Gal. 
A* Excellent Wine for Table Us, the Laps of Cla Same dee Season. It is 
SUN ARC ; strongly recommen . 
IMPERI AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 


Market. dozen. 
wens AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 pergalion. $1500 per dozen, 
‘arranted 4th as Im . 
RETR A CHOICH OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 


this. ° 
"ALL OPPs BAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 


For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 





FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the cuiey Btooe Railroad Station. And at 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
EK VONSTANYLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 


AV 
Fine Grocer including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wi all the most approved 
Bi - videding tealr own MAXSUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 


ret and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Deseriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
by Brands of 


different kinds of les, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 
A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BuRLisGTon Haus, Westpha- 


Beef T: &e. 
Ga iN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 





eeahee WATER.—W Nabl 

FC -—We are relia in- 
Heese AHA Bs under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’’ water and salts, water the 
name of ‘‘ Saratoga’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and Sou 


@ trade of the several districts of country, the character, circulation, 
oi Bate, bece yp : f 

4 e, ause he e agent of most of the best papers of the whole count: 
and authorized by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions end aa. 


le 





HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOV H — 

KEN DY of Rox » discovered in aye; (4h a Pye 

that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
le. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed Lan in two case, (both 


hunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimpleson theface 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two les will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five bottles will curethe worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottiewill cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
sve - ytd ome pa cure je Som peee ot ringworm. 
r es will cure the most desperate rheumatism 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. ”" 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofela, 
on — always oxperiencedfrom the first bottle, and @ perfect cure whenthe above quan- 

Rothing look s so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in thesystem ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over athoau- 
sand bottles of itin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
br = ye ml sg we cures ever done in Ressochaaeite. I gave it to children a year old : to 

6 of sixty. ave seen poor, puny, wormy looking children, wh wi 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one battle. : » hens Sah Suseewang 
To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottlewillalwayscureit. It gives great re- 
fefin catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular fi 8, but you must not be 
many | my | alweys ans ay ais four days Pee ey ° <nere is never a bad result from 
t—o. rary, when eeling is gone, you w ourselflike a n . [hear 

some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. ihaguamala 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough ofit. 
Price$l. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbary. 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ;J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Buffalo ;. Lyman & Brother To- 
fonto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co,. 116 Carter Street, New Orleans. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


‘{*HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 


The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
course of payment. 


Prospectus, with rates and every information caa be had on application at the Agency, 
44 WA REET. 
r ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN. 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New York. 

OFFICE, 31 PINE STREET (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


his Company insures Property of all kinds against Loss and Damaze by Fi a - 
T able terms as similar Institutions in this City. aoe 2 rey 


DIRECTORS 











western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are p 
”? water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
fitch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Coogress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Congress Wars, fre- 
ntly producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu‘ting in serious permanent difficul- 
ies. by weakening the d ve — and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while Concress WaTER produces nel- 
ther griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has bn iltap the reputation of 8 ga, yet some have confounded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
h series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, fer on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, the 
fm fature refuse the genuine ConGress WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valuelessarticle and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
ma can rely on—ConGRESS WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, a 
ithe cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: *‘ Concress WaTeR—C, & W.’’— 
dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ey are not only valueless, but injurious—not possessing 





if without these words, it is a valueless 
ratoga powders, Saraioga salts, &c., th 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress Water artificially, we have the authority of the celebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows: —** it is impossible to recombine the ingredients so asto make an article of equal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft for the 
@monnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Congress WaTER only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let- 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, : 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTUOR WILLMER, Agent, 
.07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 





CHARLE: WILLMBR, 
19 South John Street, Liverpoo!. 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS &4 DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson’s Saloon. 

The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
ng Room upon the same floor with the Gallery. 

Yoliection of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Photographs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 

/olours. 





AMBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 


of portraiture. 
Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. 
be produced at a nominal expense. Daguerreoty in every style. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 





he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 
of Rods, Artificial 
able to supply on the most 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Lnrerest to call and examine his 


—and constantly en hand a large and well assorted Stock 
Bait, Trout Flies, &c., dc., of every variety, which he is 
liberal terms 


Stoek betore making their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine 
mento the best Bait for Trolling ever invent 





Haic Dye of tee day may, for the tae, cone fhe aie, bt oee ts be 
14 or ie, our A soon 

woore of ethes eaclahine es BOGLE’S ELEOTRIC HAIR DYE 

noxious It y dyes the hair a beantifal natural black or brown 

ther water nor sunshine will 


in the least ; and “to make assurance doubly 
Pp are anthorized to refund w, if the most 
cents, $1 00, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BOG 
where. 
RE YOU GETTING BALD? Is your Hair turning Grey ? 
A PRCA gt Mm Moustaches? Your b we y, 
? Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandruff? Mothers! are 
have luxuriant heads of hair? Then use BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
fails in its paarring effects. Price 25 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 50 per bottle 
BALM OF CYTHERIA stands 
plexion. Price 50 cents. 
gists every where. 


The most o 
8 


F DYEING HUMAN HAIR is but ve 
TBs Asst o AL, ry imperfectly 





A large number can 


an ner, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 


bya 
is void of these 
which 3 
ysatisfaction is not 
Boston, and sold by . con 


air to be soft, silk 
your children 
which never 
cents, BOGLE’'S 
unrivalled for eradicating Pimples, and beautifying the Com. 
Inventor and Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drug- 





Joseph Walker, Joseph Lawrence, Kdward Haight, B. M. Whitlock 

William F. Mott, Jas. G. Garner, Samuel C. Paxson, Robt. Lindle Morray, 

John Halsey Richd. P. Bruff, Wn. Birdsall, Jr., Wm. Allen Butler, 

Edward Wood, 1. B. Gan. Wm. H. Hussey, George H. Beyer, 

Robert L. Case, Edwd. Willets, D. Cromwell, Jr. E. W. Corlies, 

Wm. Dennistoun, E. J. Donnell, Chas. KE. Parker, 8. T. Valentine 

Edwd. Merritt, John R. Willis, John D. Warren, Charles Ely, : 

prea J Ferret. Es eaten, mooeee cco, Wm. M. ‘Abbatt, 

. Gri fb ohn Allen, atthew Mitchell, David B. Keeller. 
an out THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
ig’ on- 
NOTICE. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kin for changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” having oa ihe 2d Jaly instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company will hencefor'h be conducted under its sew name. ‘* THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LOXDON. 
Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq., M. D., Chairman. 
p Ellitson, M. 





A. Campbell Barclay, Esq John D., F.R.S. John Moss, Esq., 
Charles Bennett, ° homas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Niccoll, Esq., 
Samuel King Charch, Esq., Henry J. Hodgsou, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 


Joseph Thompson, Esq. 

Esq —Avuditors, Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
John Radford Young. 

COLONIAL LOUAL DIRECTORS. 


Manager, J “eander Starr, 


Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
Montreal,.............. ods y ogan, Theo, Hart, Henry Judab = 2 
fi 8. as. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
Halifax, N.S Hon. 8, Cunnard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
R. F. Hozeo, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hoe JA 
S ° . F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison,Hon. J. H. 
t. John, N. B.... seeeef Gray, W. Jack, al as 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
8t. John Newfoundland, § 4% Horton, Hen, 3. Ovowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 


N. Stabb, Agent. 
MES B.M. CHIPMAN, Ages for Britis North American Co’'onies, 4 
DvD. D. MACKENZIE, Acoountant and Cashier. 

Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—MERcuNTs’ EXCHANGE, MONTREAL. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. B. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
a — ~ A ages 3 

e advantagesoffer y the ‘‘ International ’’ are numerous and varied, and Insar 

earnestly recommended to the consideration of them: rae 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


CAPITAL . 
Withal $83,000,000 
— COMPANY offorst 





he following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURER». 
Low rates ofinsurance without profits. 
8 ited on policies. 
Halt of premiam may remain onloan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large as. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken 
ums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutualscals, 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor o! the State of New York. 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, 
Fey ay gl BE Oe John H. Hicks, Hae” 
an Oe ote i. =e > | ohn H, Hicks, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINER, 


M. D., 28 East 1éth St, 
States. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SCOIBTY 
OF LONDON. 


(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 


3. 
JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON 
GEO. M. KNEViTT, Geneial Agent of the United 





Orrice OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE Unrrzp Stara, 
HE Undersign ecnereby gi tine that the wauss off ee ation, th Fund Lif arna 
e ve n oe a an Fun 
P Gortete PED. has changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Roya or +4 
ven on 


to 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 








ELLUO’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A éelicions Tonic Cordal, of great 
| Vs gett Fe ay Prepared on vi 


epared only by 


DELUC & OO., C : 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favorrable terms, 
——s containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States, 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, Caleb Barstow, 
James C. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
F Cc. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Lu 4 
Daniel Parish, aul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
So.icitor—Robert J. Dillon. Pr pega Couns: Ww. 
Mepicat Examiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
@The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
verve da ye ot ee and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
c. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. eS 
Th rs meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between and 2 o’clock, P.M. 


Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller 
the State of New York for the benedt of all Polley-holdera in the United States, < - 








C. ABICHT 
J. @. HOLBROOKE. } General Agents. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFPICE, NO. GS WALL STREET. 
Cash Capital. ....... 6. cee cccececeecescccecaccecccce ses $290,000, 
N the Sd instant, the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company, for the 


Annzal Term :— 

Wm. P. Palmer Moses Taylor. 

Saml. F. Mott James Colles. Sidney Mason. 

Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsal!|. Edwin D. Morgan 

Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. Jobn Caswell, 

Rafas L. d. Peter Cooper. 8. Sauriz. 
homas Barron. Henry Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne. 

Augustus H. Ward. John Steward. Robt. B. Minturn 


t. B. M \e 

And ata ing of the Board of Directors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq. 

was unanimously re-elected President tor the ensuing year. 

This Company continues to insure against Loss or Damage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 

Household Furniture, Builcings, Ships ia Port, and their Ceres on favourable terms, 
NDREW SMITH, Secretary. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 





FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Secon 


Chiet Cabin Passage... ... ... ....-45- 4 Cabin Passage....... oe cee ces coe MD 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage,................ $110 | SecondCabin Passage............... - « bg 
g@ Thes hips from Boston cal! at Halifax. 

Persia,.. . 1-04 seeeeceess + Opt, JUDEINS, | Canada,,........+.++++... ... Capt, Lame, 

BEM v0 200 2009 00909 -2 0 nga Sronsg. | America,.............-..-Oapt. Wickmam, 

verre. N33} -- RS hae ... Uapt, Rr, 

AGB, . 002s ccc ccccccccces Saaywon. | Europa, .......- . Caps. J. Lrrom, 


a clear white light at their mast heed—green on starbeard bow—red on port 


ABMED 0s vos coveccece 06 OMe Ds coc tle bun SIP ace ccc ccs 006 cane ee i> ie 
Niagara... 26. cees sees + BOMtOB........... WOdM@SdMy,....... 2.6. 0000: July 3%, * 
PEBID oo ces cece 000 000 ee ROE ess cece cc cs WOURABERTs cc ccces coe ce ncAmm 6 * 
BEE ooo 0 00 cbse 0 000+ cc cee 0000000 0c. UME 000 covcccccecces Aug. 15, “ 
BAS 60 0000 00 0 000060046 RNE MCS. 00000 0 6¥t Wednesday... ... se eeeeues Aug. 20, * 
Canada, .....sseeeeee ese + BOBLON, 6.4 sse00e0e -Wedmesday......... 0+. «e. AOg. 27, ** 
BINS 66.00 000 0960050 05 0 ie BEE: 00000800 SE ccs coe cos ope cece ms 
N bWY do Su6bebd Sec dh 6 G05 ceded Wednesday. ... Y . Bept. 10, ** 
Waco, con ee aging 09:00 collcelite cco, cdécoe PRENEn cn cones 6000 te .- Sept. 17, ** 
PV ar Shae dag FES 3 50:0 4.05 5 os 00.0. 004000000.04n 0 nan 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 


surgeon on . 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Buiilon, Specie, Jeweby, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof therein 


Por freight er pascage, apply to E. CUNARD,4 Bowling Green. 
THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U §S. M. STEAMBRS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC... Capt. Otiver ELprives. | The BALTIC.,.,..Capt. Josera Vomstocg, 
The ADRIATIC.,....Capt. James West. 

These ships having been built by contractexpressly for Government service, every care has 
bee: taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their 

dations for p 8 are unequalled for elegance and comfort. Price of passage from 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; insecona do. $75. From Liverpool to New York, 
£30 and £20 An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. No berths can be secured until: 
paid for. The ships of this line have improved water-tight compartments, and to avoid danger 
from ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, until after the Ist of August. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 















From New York. From Liverpool. From New York. From Liverpool, 

Saturday.....July 19 Wednesday..Aug. 6 Wednesday...Oct. 29 
— .. Aug. 20 Wednesday...Nov. 12 

Ang. 16 Sept. 38 Wednesday... Nov. 26 

Aug. Sept. 17 Wednesday.. .Dec. 10 

- +. + Sept. 13 Oct. 1 6 Wednesday,..Dec. 24 

qi Sept. . Oct. 15 
freight or apply to 
EDW'D oobiins & CO., No. 66 Walisctreet, New York 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London 

B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not beaccountabiefor gold, silver, bullion, specie, jeweiry, pre 
cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed theretor and the valne thereo! exp 





THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S SPLENDID IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Are intended to Sail as follows : 


From Liverpool. From Philadelphia 





BNBOFOO... . 6 cocccccccced ...- duly 30] City of Baltimore. ............+5-- Aug. 7 
City of Manchester. ...........+..-Aug. 13 GMBOTOO. 0002 os cccccecesseoccee Aug. 21 
City of Baltimore... ....2.0++ee00eAug. 27 | City of Manchester ® ° . Sept. 4 
BOD s cedcccccecd pepermeaees = — Eg Sept. 13 
| Bangeroo,.. 0.6 6 cece cen eveece «Oct. 2 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 

From Liverpool, From Philadelphia. ; 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms,.. .....$90 | Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms. . . 21 guineas 

Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms,....... 65| Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms... 17 

Cabin, in Forward State-rooms,,....... 55| Cabin, in Forward State-rooms..... 15 , 





Including Stewards’ fees. 


THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A timited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
and found in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Live’ $40. 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing 
friends, at corresponding rates. : 
TheseSteamships are constructed with improved water tight compartments, and each vessel 
carries an experienced Surgeon. - 
Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards.—All goods sent to the Agents in Philadelphia and Li- 
verpool, will be forwarded with y and despatch.—For Freight or Passage, apply to 
JOBN G. DALE, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
SABEL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York. 


4 - 
out their 





Or, 


STEAM BEYWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons. . ...-Wm, Cumming, commanéer 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons ,. .. Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... John Duncan, commander. 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and power!al steam 
ers from New York to Glasgow direct, as under : 













GLASIOW, Saturday, August 16th, at 12 o’clock, noon 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, August 80th, “ * os 
NEW YORK, Saturday, — 
Rates OF PassaGE. 
Wi ON aie ahi icnd tchc cannes) o2550 oat 00) b55 662 250608 tees a: OLE 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of quality, properly cooked,........... COE cb 0660 tee se thbes $30 00 


An Experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. 
For Freight or passage, apply to 
New York City bills or Gold only taken. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE TES 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,,.........-...Capt.E, Higgins 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Propossp Dartss oF SalLing—1856. 
From New York. from Bremen. From Southampton for N. York. 
Wednesday. 


J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway N. Y. 












Saturday, Saturday. z 

Hermann.,...... duly Drcces -+.-AQg. i 
Washington. 6. . Sept. 10 
Hermann. . 5. - Oct. 8 
L. Be Nov. 5 
Hermann.... 29, .Nov. 8 
Washington... ... . » Bee rae ee | 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding tole 


advantages over any other route inthe economy both of time and money. 
f= Lay benny from New York to Bouthampton and Bremen, first cabin, maia saloon, $130 Gr 
16; second do. ° 
Oe een ent 3 a , throngh the Post Office, 


All and womenpere must pass 
of 1 be 8: on the day of sailing. 
3 _ eon ea is poe te to each steamer, 


For ht or passage apply to 
. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, C, A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
0. BROSKEY & CO., Southampton, WM, ISELIN, Havre. 





ECT.—Franco-American Company.—The 
F af SRL ML line will leave for Havre direct, as follows: y 


VIGO. cccccce coes ... Thursday.........+.+..-August 14, 1856. 


00 %.029 cp eccecce ccccccce: LRMIOEBY 000 vec cccccccchugust 28, 
SARCELONE...” meee oa% ecccs TMUPOGRY, coe.s. ce- oe Hepes. ll, ** 
PASSAGE—Firat Cabin, aft. ....ccccccccccces sor cccccsescccccencsse cesses s S100 0 
+e OO forward. cece e ec eeeeees CeScdctecscdecteegbelis cee “OO 


For Freight or Passage, apply to the Agents, 
EM. & ED. POIRIER & CO., 82 Broad Street. 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








OCK ° Kossvta. ANTAROTIO. SHAMROCK. (new) 
pA Ang HELOIs. ANDREW Foster. ame or CLIPPERS (@) 
Driver. (new) COMPROMISE. GALENA, ITy OF BROOKLYS. (@ 
NortHauPTon. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. 

Witiiram Tapscott. Zs, HovestTon RAPPAHANNOCK. 

RCTIC EMERALD ISLE. (new) CONTINENT. Cuaries Boos. 
PROGRESS. CamBRiA. (new) ConsuL. Forest Kina. 
8r. Louis. DREADNOUGHT (new) New Hampsuirs. Ricuagv Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO. COOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. LANCE. 

Rosena. BaenjaMIN ADAMS. RAcER. CENTUBIO“. 
CONSTELLATION KE. Z. Anriatic. 
The *X’’ Line of London Packets. 
on. (new) SouTsampPrTon. NORTHUMBERLAND 
Sosam ‘junsm. Heypricx Hupsoy. PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. MarGaret Evans. American EAGLs. 


ND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GBA- 
principal Towns without discount or any other charges. 


to Wh, TAPSOOTT. & GO. Bt. pas d Buildings, Liverpool. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th,and New York oa (2° 
lst of each month, as follows :-— 


DRAFTS ON ENGLA 
MANY. Payableinallthe 








S 





1oun 'Fobroary 
e . 
aT. DENIS, dat J 16th Jane. 
Follansbee, . oy ano 
ST. NICOLAS, 16th July. 
Bragdon, master. 16th porennes 
D ccccccceccecccceccccoescoh B pril. 
MERCURY, Let July oasicvcevvecsvcesurvesesseey 16th Angus 
French, master. Sat MOURNE cub adadch Liccccccceces = oe 
WILLIAM TLL, Ist August. seecscccececteLlcILII 2 16th September, 
J. Funck, ma ter, Ist December. .....0ccccesessocccces 16th January. 


ticles for the cem® 
They are all firs slass New York bail vessels, provided with all requisite artic prise 


tort and conveniee » of passengers, © by men of experiencein thetrade. The 
without es Or iquors. actualy 

7 Ady ny ae subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge OEN, Agesit 

neurred. BOYD 161 Pearl street 





eeemareisnenmasmene 
——————— 


— —$—$— 
W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS 


wm. YOUNG. 
OFFICE, NO, 13 BEEKMAN ST. 


8. J, AHERN. 























